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Geographical ReaderTHE NEW READERS. 


BUTLER’S SERIES. 
Bound in Cloth. 180 Illustrations. 


> 


IN ALL THE ESSENTIALS OF GOOD READERS, 
IN MECHANICAL EXECUTION, 
IN GRADATION, IN CHEAPNESS 
) engraved from 


180 ELLUST RATIONS (18 of which are full-page nal drawings and oil paint- 


“We have used‘The Geographical Reader and Primer’ for nearly a year. | ings made especially for this series by Peter Morau, Alice Barber, S. J. Ferris, Thomas Moran, 


I have noted with pleasure the growing enthusiasm of the pupils for the 
study, and am sure that a more admirable introduction to geography has not 
been written. This little book renders a branch of learning that is so often dry, 
irksome, and repulsive, — attractive, interesting and delightful Reading the book 
is an uniform source of pleasure to our pupils. 


“Scholars in higher classes are eager to borrow the book for spare moments 
As a Reader it supplements the Third and Fourth better than any other book 
known to me. As a Geographical Primer we find it of superior excellence. I 
know of no other book from which pupils of the Primary grade can get so clear 
and so adequate knowledge of the subject. The book as a whole, Reader and 
Primer, may occupy the attention of pupil profitable for-two years. 


“The pupil that has mastered this little book knows more geography, in my 
opinion, than does the average graduate of our schools and academies, two years 
after graduation. The book is worthy of high praise, and I give it cheerfully 


and heartily.” 


Published by 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 


HARRISON HUME, V. fF. 


Faber, Stevens, Poor, Bensecll, She rd, Seey, Beard, F Cc 
Lippincott, and ether aia. 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED ON TINTED PAPER. 


The province of a Reading book is to furnish proper material for teaching reading. It seems ecessary 
to assert this in view of the modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, and memes = Prver mem PE part ota child’s 
education known as“ learning to read” with a multiplicity of irrelevant matters,—kindre‘, perhaps, but not 
material, and which, like the modern “ variations” to an old-time melody, either divert the mind from the 
subject mainly under consideration or completely disguise its identity. The publishers of Butler’s Series have 
ee aggme in these new readers all that has been deemed essential for teaching reading easily and properly, 

ese essentials are given in the best style. Whatever differences of opinion there may be in regard to the first 
proposition, there can be no question as to the beauty and clearness of the typography, the artistic finish and 
appropriateness of the illustrations, and thethorough, careful gradation secures by the author’s plan of arran 
ment, In the matter of J pm oy. the three main points taken into consideration were the sentiment of the 
lesson, the easiness or difficulty of the words used in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and 
iastructive material. Many selections, not too advanced in sentiment, were either modified in language or 
rejected as interfering with a distinct pee of a gradual increase of the vocabulary, which all wed only @ 
limited number of new words to each lesson. These words, being diacritically marked, not only indicate the 
current pronunciation, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis. 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public as the proper judges of their merits 
do so with a fair degree of confidence in their acceptability. 1t would be useless to say that the series is cheap, 
beautiful, well graded, and well titted generally for teaching reading, if such were not the case; and on these 
points they have no hesitation in allowing the books to speak for themselves. ’ 


Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new series. 8S 
cial discount to the trade and dealers generally. Freight paid on all supplies rel 
introduction, and an allowance made to persons authorized to handle supplies. 
SAMPLE SETS. 
ample sets of this series (when ready) will be sent by mail for examinati 
on receipt of $150. This amount will be returned if the books are introduced. 


Ge Send fer Specimen Pages, Circulars, and Catalogues. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 


35 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


18 South Sixth Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


COMPLETE ROBINSON 


The original work has been abridged 


CRUSOE, 


The famous English Classic, Edited, for Supplementary Reading in Schools, by W. G INN, HEATH. & CO 
H. LAMBERT, Supt. of Schools, Malden, Mass. 


by omitting a few of the more uninter- 


13 Tremont Place, BOSTON. 
180 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
4 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


CLASSICS 


FOR 


esting episodes, and by condensing many of the lengthy moral reflections, where 
they seem to impede the onward flow of the story. All the gross terms and 
allusions, which render the complete text unfit for schools, have been removed ; 
and the long and involved sentences, which characterize the writers of the age 
of Defoe, have been cast into a simpler form, while the diction of the author has 
CHILDREN been carefully preserved. The story has been divided into chapters, and judicious 


notes have been added, sufficient to explain the text. It will contain 250 pages. 
[Ready June 11. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


The Delsarte System of Expression APPLIED to VOICE, GESTURE 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Instruction in Chemistry. 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A., Prof of Oratory at Tufts College, ond Spot Lecturer on the 


The Laboratories in Boylston Hall will be open six weeks. beginning July 6. Ample facilities will be Delsarte System in the Nat’l School of Oratory, Philadelphia, will open a Summer School of Hlocution at College 
provided for the study of Gemeral Chemistry, Qualitative and to gontinue weeks Those wishing to join the School 


Vrganic Chemistry. Advanced studenta will receive spec 
- her | Will send names. Excellent board and rooms. or circular. Address, 
attainments, Fee, $25.00. Application for places in the Laboratories should be made before June 15. — oat & MOSES TRUE BROWN, College Hill, Mass. 


information may be obtained of Dr. C. F. BeRyY, Cambridge, Mass. 
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+ By 


Vol. XVII.—No. 23. 


R. &J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


SCHOOL MEDALS 
Of Gold and Silver, cheaper 
than any other firm in the 


country. Satisfaction in every 
case. cut and en- 
graved. Gold Rings made to 
order. Goods sent to all parts 
of the country. Send stamp 
for Illustra Price list. 
ROBT. W. KIP 
cow Manufictg. Jeweler, 
409 63 Fulton St., N.Y. 


THE BEST Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, 


Agents Wanted. 
IN THE SALE OF 
E BEST History of the United States, 
THE BEST torial Family Bible, 
and make from $35 te $75 weekly, write to 
WE WANT 1% nr BOOK AGENTS 
For Gen. DODGE'S & Gen. SHERMAN’S Bran New Boox 
YEARS AMONG 
OUR ‘WILD INDIANS. 
Introduction by en. Sherman. Superb Illustrations. This 
great work was bscribed for by res’t Arthur, Gen. 
hundreds eminent men, and 1s indorsed as the 
Valuable and” ‘irilling book ever written. It Sells wildfire, 
and is the grancest chance to coin moner ever offered to Agents. 


Send for Circt ‘ars. Extra Terms, Specimen Plate, ¢ free. 
‘RTHINGTON CO. Hartford, Conn. 


ATTENTION! Teachers and Students!! 


Secure an agency for the 


American Universal Cyclopaedia. 


15 vols., 13,000 pp., $25. Best and Cheapest. 


Liberal terms. Address for particulars 
8. W. GREEN’S SON, 


418 h 696 Broadway, New YorK. ~ 


| “Triumph” Doetaled Desks 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 

which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 

GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
Improved School Apparatns for every department. 

Send for descriptive circulars. 

BAKER, PRATT & C@O., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
835 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


It gives vitality to the 
vents fretfulness, and giv 
to infants and children, as 


For sale by Druggists or by mail, $4. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 
Vitalized Phos-phites. 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Oz-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 600,000 PACKAGES. 
F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


SILICA TE 


Neat ond strona’ bound 
m sloth Unequ mark- 
ing surface for slate or 
lead pencil. Superior era- 


Black Diamond Slating : 


t-brush, to an 
4 $3.25; Gallon, $6.00. 


wooD |) eel Made of very best material. Finest sur- 
face. All sizes. 
LAPILINUM (Stone Cloth).—A perfect flexible blackboard. Rolls 


lied b one, with a common pai 
dections for-use. ’ Pint, $1.00; Quart, $1.75; Half Gal 


Blackhbeards 


tightly like a map, without injury. 36 and 46 inches wide. 


BOOK SLATE 


sible qualities. Light, 
ortable, noise | 
urable. Used in al 
wide-awake schools. 
The Slating (without e tion) 
for Walls and Wooden Biackboards. Makes 


the finest and most durable surface. Easil 
surface. Put up in tin cans of various sizes, with 


$1.25 and $2.00 per yard. 


ROLL BLACKBOARDS.—Lapilinum mounted on rollers. Prices, No. 1,2x3 ft., $1.00; No, 2, 2% x 3% ft., 


$1.50; No. 3,3 x4 ft., $2.00. 


NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 


Send for Circular. [404) 


191 Fulton St., New York City. 
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Teachers’ Agencies, 


B, BENJAMIN, new york, 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERINC PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


Large new Catalogue 
just issued. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J.& H. BERGE 


191 Greenwich St. 
and 95 John St., 
NEW YORK. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


WANTED, 


100 TEACHERS to sell our publications during 
vacation, and if successful to continue at a much larger 
salary than teaching will pay. One lady writes: “1 
have made more every six months than I ever made in 
a year in teaching, and have fully regained my health 
(lost in teaching) in two years.” 

One who has lately commenced made $165 the first 
ten days. Address 

CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 
423 b £22 Broadway, New York. 


VACATION : 


-4 is coming, during which Teachers o 
e@and Students can earn large sums of © 
© money by obtaining subscribers for © 
$ the Cottage Hearth, a beautifully il-$ 
e lustrated magazine. One student hase 
© made $800 since last October. Ovut-@ 
$ FIT FURNISHED FREE, sample copy ¢ 
tent free. Address 


F. P. SHUMWAY, Manager, 
@ 423d 11 Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass. 


WE WANT ACENTS 


FOR THE 


TEACHERS and STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 


AND 
TALKS ON TEACHING, 
By CoL. PARKER, 


4. YOUNG CO.” 
423 tf 25 Arch Street, Boston. 
DIES \A/HITE LJOUSE 
The ONLY Book of the kind ever pub’d 


NEW EDITION. trom to the 

ct with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 

of the Homes of the Presi- 

b is the most sa’ book published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & 00. 


TREASURY 30,000 SOLD 
OF SONG ante 
comic, sentimental, and ovens 


Would cost in sheet form in stores nearly $100 
here, elegantly bound, only $2.50. Highly ° 
by such eminent critics as Patti, Nilsson, Whitney, Gil- 
more, Thursby, and others. Is immensely popular. 
Sells very fant. mag | home-circle and sin wants 
it. For terms, address HUBBARD BROS., to Federal 
Street, Boston. 408 tf 
Send fer The Journal Premium List, 83 


IOSEPH 


GILLorT's 
STEEL’ PENS. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS mnovenour WORLD. / 
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large 
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for stamp. 
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assortment of U 


a good assortment of interesting V 
Send for Catalogue to MeALLISTER, Man/. 
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Public 
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STEREOPTICONS, 


of all kinds and 


sub. 
NotTE. — Teachers 


men have found 


in givin 
tera an 


lif-page ILLUSTRATED CATA. 
LOGUE 


HYDROGEN LIG 
MENTS, &c. 
trations, 


CLASS DE 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
hoole, Fire Alarms,F arms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


ESTABLISHED 185. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 
vi Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments 
Cid Engineers and, Surveyors’ 


Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 


od Supplies for Civil Engineers 
. both Field and Office use. 
Full iustrated pricelist. on application. 264 tf 1 


ASTRONOMICAL and LANDSCAPE 


TELESCOPES 


Of our own make and fully warrunted. 
Microscopes. Field and Marine Gias<es, 
Drawing Inst’s, Spectacles, Eye Glasses. 
Ilustrated Catalogue sent on request. 
BENJ. PIKE’S SONS, 
413 928 Broadway, New York. 


THE PEOPLE’S PHONOGRAPHY. 


Tae REPORTER’s ART SIMPLIFIED. Price, $1.00. 
author, Rev. JOS. HAMMOND, 
432 tt Clifftondale, Mass. 


THE AUBURNDALE 
METALLIC 
THERMOMETER, 


Guspanting all others in accuracy ; Dial like a clock ; 
Easily 


read; Warranted; Variety of sizes and styles. 
Send for Illustrated lists to 
THE AUBUBNDALE WATCH CoO., 
(P. O. Box 1545.) 124 Tremont St., Beston. 


Wpitine Inks,29 


Known. EsTABLISHED,I824. 


in Colors 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New You, 


and Gold. 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, low 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Balle- 
tin. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seeckin 
should have Application-form. 8 ailed for 


postage. ) 
J, W. SGHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American School Institute 
262 eow 7 East 147TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


esses for e department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
Teachers’ Agency, 
240 =z (1) 23U Square, New York. 


“Poreign’ TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BLE AND ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 
Tutors, Governesses, Lecturers, Companions, Secre- 
taries, and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
the country promptly suited. 
No charge to those employing teachers, nor to 
teachers until 
MIRIAM COVYRIERE & 
34 Kast 17th St. (Union Sqnare). 
cay Juavet’s Time and otber Globes. 417 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West Zist Street, New York. 
Accomplished and efficient Professors,Tutors, Teachers, 
Governesses, Singers, Musicians, etc., 
recommended to Colleges, Schools, and Families. Best 
advice given in choice of schools. References to the 
families of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, ex-Secretary 
Evarts, Cyrus W. Field, etc. 415 m 


ONE DAY’S CALLS. 


On Saturday, May 19, we had the following calls for 
teachers: 

One for a lady (Friend) to teach Penmanship and 
Book keeping in Pa.; one for male High-school nei- 
pal in Ohio; one for first-class man to take charge of Mu- 
sic in public schools in Mich.; one for lady (Catholic or 
ee to teach Vocal Music in Catholic school in 
Ills.; one for female High-school Teacher in Ohio; one 
for 8 Primary Teachers; one for female Grammar 
school Teacher in Mich.; one for female Secondary 
Teacher in Ohio. Good salaries, 


Calls are comin vé Tra Send or plica- 
Address kL. B. LANDIS, Manager, 

PENNA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Allentown, Pa. 


Teachers Wanted, 


Uf all kinds, for early SPRING, SUMMER, and FALL 
ENGAGEMENTS. Schools — with Teachers free, 


TE ACHER ~ Will find the central! location 


and “ Mutual Plan ” of this 


OvuR PUBLIO SCHOOL JOURNAL, $1.00 a year. 


for Gorm and Journal to 
ATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SH School and library Cincinnati, Ohio, 
supplies at lowest rates. { Agents Wanted, « 


ALL THE BUSINESS 
of a first-class Teachers’ Bureau is transacted by the 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Send for circulars. 
A. LOVELL & CO., Managers, 
420 tf 16 Astor Place, New York. 


Teachers Wanted. 


We are Grade Teachers, 
1 Teachers, Music and Art Teachers. Vacancies 

all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 

at once. LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


59 Carmine Street. 


Ly and price-list 
. for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 


DAY SCHOOLS. 250 as 


$5 0 $20 Oo, we, 


BROCKWAY Teachers’ Agency, 
BUILD’G., CHICAGO, will supply able Supts. and 

ists, with good positions in the tral, 

estern, and Southern States for the ensuing 

ar in public or private schools. Great demand fo 
y teachers of Music, Art, Language. Apply early. 


27 Teachers Wanted, 


354 JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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| a Manufacturers IT RESTORES THE ENERGY LOST BY NERVOUSNESS OR INDIGESTION; RELIEVES LA®&- 
F wv. = SITUDE, ERRATIC PAINS AND NEURALGIA; REFRESHES THE NERVES TIRED BY WORRY, 
; * Po EXCITEMENT, OR EXCESSIVE BRAIN FATIGUE; STRENGTHENS A FAILING MEMORY, AND 
: Br? | GIVES RENEWED VIGOR IN ALL DISEASES OF NERVOUS EXHAUSTION OR DEBILITY, 
1s THE ONLY PREVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION. 
sufficient bodily or mental growth of children, pre- 
f es quiet, rest;and sleep. It gives a better disposition 
it promotes good health to brain and body. 
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TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION. 
(A True Picture.) 


BY ELLEN O. PECK. 


An old and dingy, battered room, 

With curtains drawn to increase the gloom, 
And shut the sunlight out; 

A trembling group of sobered girls, 

With braided locks, and dancing curls, 
A grave task set about. 


The room,—a school-room, grim and bare, 
Whose only boast was a queenly air, 
Where the girls looked out of place; 
The girls were each of aspiring mind, 
And sought a paper rightly signed 
For learning, not for grace. 


Were it for beauty, they would win, 
And needed not the task begin; 
But that was not the plan; 
And he who occupied the chair, 
Possessed the cool, indifferent air 
Which proves the married man. 


So in the chill and barren room 

Their merry faces took the gloom . 
As thoughts on paper fell; 

So dignified they all appeared 

No superintendent need have feared 
They would not govern well. 


Methought each gentle, girlish face 
Of earnest thought and quiet grace 
Themselves should recommend ; 
For truth and beauty, love and cheer, 
In teachers’ work I'd have appear, 
And with book-learning blend. 


I’d rather have a little one 
Be by a sunny teacher won, 

And taught to love the true, 
Than in the place of woman’s grace 
See every day a fretful face, : 

Though all the world she knew. 


Dear girls, you have a work to do 
In being gentle, pure, and true, 
Your other work above; 
And nobler lessons should be tanght 
Than by the books alone are wrought, 
Of patience, faith, and love. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Epvucation More THan — Education in 
its broad sense is the whole of human existence. The 
mistake is often made of assuming that the schools 
ought to do it all; and education in this wide meaning 
is often spoken of as if it were the product to be looked 
for in the common schools. The schools as now organ- 
ized should claim to do only a certain part of this great 
whole; for education does not begin with the schools ; 
it does not end with the schools; itis not confined to 
the school during the brief period of school-life. 
Education in the broad sense, is one thing; and educa- 
tion in its restricted sense, as applied to common-school 


training, is much less;— though of course it should 
always be a fitting part of the great whole. The word 
education is often used in this double sense in discus- 
sions about schools. Such a confusion of terms has led 
to many an error on the subject. — Supt. A. P. Marble, 
Worcester. 


Axitametic.—aAll the studies pursued in primary and 
grammar echools have disciplinary power; they all tend, 
though in different degrees; to train and develop the mind; 
but no study equals Arithmetic as far as the faculty of 


thought is concerned. Penmanship and drawing will 
do more for the eye; reading will do more for the senti- 
ments, the feelings, and the will; object-lessons will do 
more for perception; grammar and composition, for 
expression; but as respects the logical process, — the 
power of analysis and synthesis, of reasoning, of argu- 
ment, of applying principles already known to new 


cases, of thinking in the proper sense, — the great reli- 
ance is Arithmetic. — Cleveland School Bul. 


Music. —The practice of “the divine art” is the 
golden thread in the dull web of the smaller children’s 
educational course, relieving the tedium and monotony 


of the long day, and affording a legitimate safety-valve for 
their pent-up energies. — Cambridge Mass. School Com. 


Peart Garuerers. — We suggest that, in many 
cases, teachers will find it profitable to devide the school 
into two sections, for the purpose of hunting up and 
committing to memory beautiful gems of literature. 
One division may report one week, and the other the 
next; the teacher keeping a careful record of the num- 
ber of each and announcing the result at the end of each 
month or quarter, as may be deemed well. These selec- 


tions should be recited from memory, and the name of 
the author given, and, when possible, the name of poem, 
play or sonnet, whence taken. — Hducationist. ° 


Examinations. — The time is drawing nigh when 
the annual examination spasm will be on in the 
schools. What a miserable time it is! It comes at the 
very worst season of the year,—in hot June days when 
the ordinary burdens of life are as much as our relaxed 


bodies and exhausted energies can stand; and when 
flies, and mosquitoes, and short nights, combine to de- 
prive old and young of a full portion of sleep. How 
much better it would be if all this work could come at 
some other season of the year! — Schoolmaster. 


Artists Not Mecuanics. — Every intelligent 
teacher ought to give some appreciable and definite 
time to the investigation of the principles of education, 
— to reading and thinking about the why of his work ; 
our thoughts are too exclusively occupied with the how. 


In these days we have no right to work empirically. 
When we may be artists, it is wrong to be mechanics. 


— Miss Ellen Hyde. 

Mernops— Tue Worp-PHONETIC AND Worp- 
script. — The following conclusions as to these 
methods are the result of some recent examinations 
made by Supt. Prince, of Waltham, Mass. : 

1. Good teachers accomplish about as much in a 
given time with one method as with the other. 

2. With equal advantages, the writing of children 
at the end of one year seems to be equally good, whether 
they begin to write when they enter school, or wait 
three or four months before they begin to write. 

8. From six months to one year of time is lost by 

ing during the first two years — that is to sa 
of popil who have attended 
school but one year, is as good as the average of others 


who have attended school one and one-half or two years. 
4. The poorer teachers are greatly assisted by the 


use of the phonetic type. 

«“ Give us SomETHING PracricaL,” is the demand. 
As if it were not the most practical thing in the world 
to find out the truth and error of our methods of proced- 
ure. There are some who are beginning to growgray in 
the service, but who have made no other study of their 


profession than the observation of the results of certain 
experiments, but have attained some valuable “ practi- 
cal” knowledge in this way, who are impatient with 
any effort at a scientific investigation of educational 


questions. — Pres. J. P. Brown, Ind. 

Pusiic CommerciaL ScHoot.—On the principle of 
the homely but pithy apothegm, “A half-loaf is bet- 
ter than no bread,” if there can be established an 
intermediate grade between the High and Grammar 
Schools, having for its distinctive purpose the prepara- 


tion of these young people with even that “ moderate 


knowledge” which otherwise they would forego, and 


which so far better qualifies them for their respective 
positions as operatives, mechanics, salesmen, citizens, 
should we not aid, as far as possible, any effort in that 
direction? In such a e, there could be taught, 
successfully or alternately, Business Arithmetic, Book. 
keeping, Elementary Geometry, Physics, Political 
Economy, Literature, Practical Composition, Drawing 
and Penmanship — Supt. O. B. Bruce, Lynn, Mass. ” 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN ENGLAND. 
BY A. W. W. DALE, CAMBRIDGE, ENG. 


A few months ago I was walking through the streets 
of Cambridge with a radical member of Parliament. 
It was his first visit to the University, and, though my 
friend has no excessive veneration for antiquity, in a 
burst of enthusiasm he exclaimed, “How I long to 
transport all this into the middle of a great town!” 
“That is exactly what Professor Stuart and his friends 
are trying to do,” I replied. He looked perplexed; and 
well he might, for we were thinking of different things. 
His mind was full of the great traditions of the place; of 
stately avenues and secluded gardens still haunted by 
the memories of famous poets and statesmen and phil- 
osophers, — of the quaint cloisters through which they 
wandered, the libraries in which they read, and the 
chapels which saw many a great purpose born in prayer. 
But there is a greater inheritance than even the noblest 
names, and this was in my thoughts,—an enlarged pos- 
sibility of culture, and an ardent enthusiasm for study. 
And I went on to explain that it was the substance of 
knowledge, not its shadow, that Cambridge was now 
endeavoring to impart to others. 

There was a time,—it is long past now, — 
when youths of all ranks flocked from every part of 
England to Oxford and Cambridge to get learning; 
but by degrees the national character of the universities 
disappeared, and they became the inheritance of a class, 
and of a creed, not of the community. Now and then 
a strong youth, “breaking his birth’s invidious bar,” 
would force his way through all barriers; but exceptions 
were few. The universities were the monopoly of the 
aristocracy and of the church. To “ fetch back the age 
of gold” is impossible, but we are moving in the right 
direction. During the last five-and-twenty years one 
restriction after another has been abolished ; the doors 
have been unbarred, and all are free toenter. But still 
there are many who, through poverty or occupation, 
cannot come to us, 80 we are going to them. We mean 
to extend the universities as well as open them. The 
aim and end of this new educational crusade is to estab- 
lish in every center of population throughout the land 
a permanent system of higher education,—to carry the 
culture of the university to the very homes of the people. 
The project has two distinct aspects, each worthy of 
attention. There is, on the one hand, the work in act- 
ual progress; on the other, the possibilities of the fu- 
ture, the development of which the scheme is capable, 
and the influence it may exert on the higher education 


first, always bearing in mind that they are but elements 
in a larger and more comprehensive system. 

It is just ten years since Professor Stuart inaugurated 
the movement for university extension. 
very humbleand unpretentious way. In 1873 three Cam- 


ment was made in Yorkshire, and the scheme finally 
embraced the northern and midland counties of Eng- 
land, and the large towns in South Wales. In the 
southern and western parts of England it met with 
comparative failure; for success it needed the robust, 
intellectual vigor of the north. The organization was 


very simple, In any town requiring lectures, a local 


of the country. We may take positive facts and results _ 


It began in a 


bridge graduates delivered systematic courses of lectures _ 
at Nottingham. In the following year a similar experi- 
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committee was first formed to make all preliminary ar- 
rangements, and to guarantee the expenses, including 
the remuneration of the lecturers, who were selected and 
appointed by a syndicate or committee in Cambridge. 
The towns chose their subjects and raised the funds; 
the syndicate found men of efficiency for the work. In 
every year two sets of lectures were delivered; each 
course, comprising twelve lectures, extended over a 
period of twelve months. Between 1873 and 1882, 56 
towns have had lectures. In some, as we shall see pres- 
ently, the system has taken a permanent form; in oth- 
ers the experiment has failed, and the lectures have 
been discontinued ; though in several places, after failure 
at the outset, interest has revived and a second trial 
has been made with every prospect of success. 


The lectures have attracted three classes of people: 
ladies, and other persons at leisure during the day; 
clerks, and men engaged in a business or profession ; 
artizans, and the working-classes. In one or two places 
teachers in elementary schools have attended special 
courses for their benefit. To meet these varied needs, 
instruction has been given partly in day classes, partly 
at evening lectures,—though at the classes there has 
often been a preponderance of women, and, in spite of 
the heavier fee, even here the audience has often been 
of a very mixed character, including all kinds and con- 
ditions of men. The effect of the movement has been 
wide and deep. Ladies with nothing to occupy their 
minds have been roused from their lethargy; railway- 
engineers at Crewe, mill-hands in Yorkshire, and the 
miners of Northumberland have crowded the lectures. 
Men have been known to walk many miles from the 
pit-mouth after a hard day’s work to attend lectures on 
political economy, and to contribute generously to the 
fund raised to perpetuate the course. Science and his- 
tory, literature and philosopby have revealed new worlds 
to men and women like these. They have learned for 
the first time to think and to reason, to weigh facts and 
to trace law; they are no longer at the mercy of the 
first demagogue who meets them with some plausible 
fallacy. 

If the instruction is elementary, it is not superficial ; 
it is simple, but sound. Smatterings are held in abhor- 
rence. The audience is aided with an elaborate sylla- 
bus and a suitable text-book, and, to insure thorough- 
ness in work, a paper of questions is given out after 
every lecture; written answers are returned, and receive 
careful revision during the interval before the following 
lecture. An attendance for six terms, and satisfactory 
performance in the examination which concludes each 
course, entitle the student to a certificate valued by 
most for its own sake, and by a few because it confers 
exemption from the preliminary examinations at the 
universities. Thus there is an incentive to work, com- 
bined with due precaution against a superficial display 
of knowledge. 


There has been only one great obstacle, a financial 


difficulty, which, in some towns, has proved fatal to the 
success of the scheme. To find an audience, is an easy 
matter; to raise the funds, is the problem. A set of 
twelve lectures costs about $350, exclusive the expense 
of hiring rooms, of lighting, and of printing. If a high 
fee is charged for tickets, the very class for which the 
lectures were specially designed is excluded, while, if a 
lower charge is made, a very large audience is required 
to make up the amount required. Such audiences can 
be insured only in the more populous districts. The 
sole available remedy hitherto has been to increase the 
seale of fees at the day classes as the charge for the 
evening lectures is diminished, and the codperation of 
neighboring towns has also lessened the cost by giving 
the lecturer more employment, and by reducing his 
traveling expenses. In spite of all efforts, however, in 
very many places the scheme has not been self-support- 
ing, and without substantial aid from private subscrip- 
tions it must have collapséd. But where does educa- 
tional work pay when unsupported by endowment or 
taxation ? 

At all other points the success of the enterprise within 
its existing limits has been signal. It has stimulated 
thought and excited discussion among great masses of 
people hitherto destitute of any intellectual interest. 
It has relieved life of its monotony, investing it with 
new diguity, Au infallible index of the influence ex- 


erted by the lectures has been afforded by the demand 
at the public libraries for a new class of literature in 
place of vulgar, sensational fiction, and by a vigorous 
agitation to found libraries in towns at present without 
them. 

But there is other and more conclusive evidence of 
success, and here we are led on to consider the possible 
developments of the future. At Nottingham, at Shef- 
field, and at Liverpool, local colleges, endowed by cor- 
porate or private munificence, have been founded as the 
direct result of the lectures. Bristol and Birmingham 
have also been affected by the movement, though in a 
more indirect way, and have similar institutions of thetr 
own. At Leeds the College of Science has enlarged 
its range of study, and the courses of lectures at Barrow- 
in-Furness and at the Crystal Palace near London have 
assumed a more complete and permanent form. Before 
long there will be local colleges in North and South 
Wales, and in every populous district in England from 
Newcastle to Bristol. At the same time the lecture- 
system will be developed and extended, and the whole 
field will be covered by a network of educational organ- 
izations. 

Nor is this all. These local colleges, now springing 
up in one place after another, under a new system of 
laws are becoming united to the ancient universities of 
the country as affiliated institutions. Students who 
have passed with credit through their course are ex- 
empted from the first examination for a university de- 
gree, and are required to reside for six terms instead of 
nine. In this way, the close connection existing be- 
tween the local college and the national university opens 
natural avenues to all students who have already shown 
promise-of distinguished merit; and, having come so 
far, they have every inducement to persevere to the 
end. It is possible that, in course of time, a similar 
link may be formed between the lectures and the local 
colleges. The certificate given to deserving students at 
the lectures may be permitted to control the require- 
ments of the local colleges, as their certificates modify 
the qualifications required by the universities. In that 
case there will be a ladder of learning which all may 
climb, its base resting in the workshop and the office, 
its summit rising to the highest eminence of power. 
Genius will have an open field, and merit will find all 
the assistance it needs. 

In this great work Cambridge has been foremost, but 
now others are astir. Oxford has been doing a little 
by itself, and has cojperated with the universities of 
London and Cambridge in organizing a system of lect- 
ures for the metropolis. In the north, Durham has 
allied itself to Cambridge with eminent success. The 
most ardent supporters of the scheme for university ex- 
tension have taken up the work in a spirit of generous 
devotion. Some are inspired with a new form of mis- 
sionary enthusiasm, and others, who at some future time 
will play their part in the public life of the nation, are 
here gaining the knowledge and the sympathy which 
will make their after-work useful and effective. The 
laborer blesses those who give no less than those who 
receive. 


SCHOOL RECEPTIONS. 
BY J. A. WILLARD. 


The fact is established by divine authority that it is 
not well for man or woman to labor alone, devoid of 
human help and human sympathy, devoid of humaniz- 
ing influences. We are so constituted by nature that 
it gives us pleasure to see our friends. Our doors are 
always open to welcome them, and we make special ef- 
fort to entertain them, to contribute to their happiness, 
well-being, and amusement. 

We are, or should be, a genial people. And it is 
especially a teacher’s duty to cultivate that trait 
of character. True geniality never detracts from true 
dignity; indeed they are almost inseparable traits. 
Wide is a teacher’s influence, almost beyond the limits 
of human comprehension ; for who shall fix its bounds ? 
In her daily life her every act makes its inopress upon 
the minds of her pupils, and they in turn, acting upon 
their associates, extend her influence far and wide. 
Every day of a teacher’s life is as a pebble, or a weight. 


and widen until they meet the shores of time: and who 
shall say they do not reach over into eternity! Itisa 
teacher’s duty to see that her influence is of the best; 
then to strengthen and extend that influence by every 
available means. What is her best course for so doing ? 

An excellent method is to reach the pupils in their 
homes. But how shall she do this? The teacher of a 
graded room has from forty to fifty pupils, coming from 
as many different households. She has manifold school 
duties, which overlap the limit of school-hours, If, in 
one of the higher grades, she has daily written work 
to be examined, weekly or monthly diaries or reports 
to be filled out for every pupil, monthly or bimonthly 
examinations to be marked carefully and justly at their 
merited per cent., lessons to be planned, fresh questions 
and new ideas to be flung in which will awaken her pu- 
pils to a keener mental activity and greater zeal to 
search beyond the text-book in hand,—illimitable work 
which any earnest teacher cannot fail of finding,—it is 
impossible for her to secure time to visit each one of 
these forty or fifty different homes. 

Fellow-teachers, if you cannot to go the homes, bring 
the homes to you. But perhaps you say the homes will 
not come to you. No, not singly and alone. Now 
and then a mother or a sister will come into your school- 
room for an hour, venturing the remark that “she fears 
yon don’t like company, and she is troubling you,” and 
will sit in a constrained way, as if she had no right 
there,—perhaps partly because you are a little con- 
strained and illy at ease. But the majority of the 
homes do not visit the school-room at all. They elect 
the members of the school board, at least the male por- 
tion of the homes do this, and they send their children 
to school. There their interest seems to end, unless 
their son happens to be punished, or not promoted as 
rapidly as they think they ought to be. Then they 
severely criticise the teacher, the principal, and perhaps 
the superintendent, the school board, and the whole :¢100l 
system, without stopping to inquire into the cause of 
the son’s probably-more-than-deserved punishment or 
non-promotion, 

This is not as it should be. There should be a cor- 
dial and constant codperation between parent and 
teacher. They should know each other personally, and 
thereby be an actual, living, continual help to each 
other. The pupils of a public school come from all sorts 
of homes. Some from homes where the influences are 
pure, elevating, and refining; and some from habita- 
tions which can hardly be called homes. And it is 
often these very habitations that the teacher has most 
need of reaching. They need her regenerating influ- 
ence, while she needs their codperation in controlling 
insubordinate and refractory spirits. A word of com- 
mand from a rough, illiterate father to perhaps an 
equally rough son may save a teacher many a day of 
trial. Now, these fathers and mothers will not come 
singly to visit the school. Not even the medium class 
will do so. And from the best homes they come, if they 
come at all, “like angels visits,—few and far between.” 


No, the majority of homes will not come to you singly 
and alone. Then set apart a special day, and invite 
them to come to you in company. Make special prep- 
aration for the day. Interest your pupils in it, and you 
may be assured they will rouse the interest of their par- 
ents and friends. Bring forth your very best to enter- 
tain your invited guests. Every parent’s son and 
daughter is best to the parent’s heart; therefore have 
general class exercises, in which every pupil in the 
room shall take a part. ‘Train the pupils and help 
them to always and ever do their very best; and teach 
them that the very endeavor, the earnest effort, is in 
itse]f ennobling and elevating. 

Show to the homes the every-day work of the school- 
room; the solid foundation which no time nor tide can 
sweep away,—the wealth of an education which is as 
free to the poor,—yes, even more so,—than to the rich, if 
they will but by diligence accept it. Besides the every- 
day work, have some special work with which to enter- 
tain. The good housekeeper prepares a few dainties 
when she invites company, and why should not the 
good teacher do the same? Bring forth the best of 
everything which your school-room affords, prepared in 
the best manner which your pupils can prepare it. 


ier stone, cast into @ pool whose circling eddies widen 


Do I hear some faint-hearted teacher say, “If J 
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should attempt anything out of the usual routine, some 
of my scholars would be sure to make blunders ?” 
What if they do! Is there a human being in exist- 
ence who has not made blunders, and who will not 
again make them? Blunders are often exceedingly 
amusing. Ignorance is sometimes mirth-provoking ; 
and the humorous things which are unwittingly said 
and done are quite equal in number and in humor to 
those which are said or done with a forethought. He 
who tries to be funny and really succeeds, is never half 
so funny as one who saysor does a funny thingand does 
not know it. And the teacher should take a philosophic 
view of any such opportunity, and quick-wittedly turn 
it to the best account, thereby placing the pupil at once 
at ease, and the audience in a most happy and appreci- 
ative frame of mind. For audience there will surely be 
if the homes are invited to come in company, and they 
hear of the preparation being made for their entertain- 
ment. At first one parent or another may think his or 
her going is quite out of the question. But the inter- 
est is roused a little; and it increases as they hear the 
children talk of it from day today. And as the time 
draws near, they quite decide to go; “to please the 
children, if nothing more.” And once there, they en- 
joy it exceedingly. The school-room looks pleasant 
with its bright and animated faces. 

The recitations pass off briskly; problems are solved 
in rapid succession that would cost the parents hours of 
mental application to arrive at even an indefinite an- 
swer. Maps are drawn upon the walls, such as they 
never dreamed of,—maps that grow as if by magic, un- 
der the deft fingers of their own children, showing the 
form of every country, and locating every important 
city, river, lake, and mountain, on the face of the globe; 
yes, locating even the railroads. 

The parents begin to appreciate the work being done 
in the schools as they have never before appreciated it. 
They begin to see the earnest, faithful, laborious efforts 
of the teachers as they have never before seen them. 
And people take a far greater interest in what they see 
than in what they hear about. They believe what they 
see, while they do not believe half that they hear about, 
and ought not to. 

These receptions, this sight-seeing, brings the teacher’s 
work home to the people with a force and convictions of 
comprehension that nought else can so quickly and so 
thoroughly accomplish. It is faith by sight, and that isa 
convincing faith. And ever after these parents and 
friends have a warmer glow in their hearts for the 
teacher, a more earnest, helpful, and appreciative inter- 
est in her purposes, her aims, and her plans. In one 
ofternoon’s time the teacher has taken a strong hold 
upon the community. She has entered the wedge of 
her influence in a pleasant and agreeable manner,—in 
an acceptable manner. And ever after it will be felt 
and showed, in little things, ifnot in great. It will re- 
dound to her own pleasure and comfort in the manage- 
ment of her room. She will find her pupils more tract- 
able, more easily governed if the parents are in earnest 
accord with her. The pupils will take a greater inter- 
est in their lessons, be more conscientious in the learn- 
ing of them, and be more truthful, honest, and honor- 
able in every act. 

The children of to-day are the men and women of to- 
morrow; and the influence exerted over them to-day is 
going out into all the active relations of their future 
life. The moral, financial, and political good of the fu- 
ture of our country depends upon the children now un- 
der our care. 

The teacher has in her charge the highest of human 
interests, Let her so recognize her work, and let her 
see to it that her influence is of the very best, and then 
strengthen that influence by every means within her 
power. 


— The law of the association of ideas is, as yet, as 
far from accomplishing those beneficent ends for which 
the Creator implanted it in the human mind, as steam 
was on the day when the Marquis of Worcester caught 
the idea of its power, from seeing it throw off the lid of 
a tea-kettle, and before Savery, Newcomen, Watt, and 
Fulton, made it dig coal, weave cloth, grind corn, and 
bring all nations and continents into one small neigh- 
hood.— Horace Mann. 


HOME GARDENING.— STORIES ABOUT 
HARRY.—(I.) 


BY D. R. H. GOODALE. 


These stories and hints about home-gardening belong to the 


window; but the analogies of nature, with her endless vitality 
and charm, all hold in this wonderland of childhood. Moral 


justly, for mother and teacher, engross a depth of interest 
that outrivals all the innocent pleasures of gardens and con- 


for her children; and her success with the older ones has been 
such as seems to set a stamp of value upon her methods, For 
aimost twenty years she has found both her work and her play 
in their companionship and training. 

This paper deals with Harry, In this boy, self-assertive, 
wiliful, impetuous, she has found less pliant material than 
before, and sisters and watchful friends have shaken their 
heads and said, ‘Oh, it is so hard to train a boy! You have 
never had any trouble with your children; but we shall see 
now.” But her fond eyes have expressed no fear. Already 
he longs to comfort and help her; he is never so pleased as 
when he can render her any service; he is always touchingly 
penitent when he has grieved her; he is learning to look to 
her with that grateful, trustful love which, of all sentiments, is 
the most powerful, in the claim which it makes upon a wise 
and protecting tenderness. 


Harry, five years old, has a generous, loving, fiery temper; 
there are sudden tempests in his moral atmosphere, and the 
mother at her work in the scheol-room or at the sewing-ma- 
chine is not unfrequently startled by a distant uproar of pas- 
sionate screams and angry ejaculations that tell their own 
story. He has a very proud and sensitive nature, and reproof, 
unless most wise and gentle, is a dangerous weapon in dealing 
with him. When a mere baby, one with little firmness or tact 
offended him most grieviously,—first by chiding hastily, and 
then, alarmed at the violent consequences, by mistaken at- 
tempts at conciliation. Sweets were offered, as an easy means 
of forgetfulness ; but to the outraged child, the insult was 
deeper than the original injury. The tempting morsel was 
indignantly dashed away, and Harry sobbed and raged, and 
then sobbed and grieved, spoiling a whole bright morning with 
the bitternees of his desperate resentment. 

Holding him tenderly in her arms one day, the mother quietly 
pointed out to him some of his own stormy ways. 

‘‘Are you happy now? Do you like to sit here with me, 
and have a good talk ?”’ 

** Yes,” with overflowing delight. 

**Do you love me in the morning, when you first wake up, 
and come to kiss me ?”’ 

“O yes, mamma,’’ with arms flung round her, and warm, 
crowding kisses. 

‘*Who was it that scratched Betty this morning, aad cried 
and kicked 

With a flush of mortification the honest eyes are raised to 
hers. ‘‘ It was Harry!”’ 

** Was it a good boy or a naughty boy ?”’ 

**Tt was a naughty boy.”’ 

‘* Well, is this the same boy ?”’ 

With drooping, sensitive mouth, he answers, ‘‘N-o-o. 
Yes,—I suppose it is.’’ 

‘‘Are you naughty now ?” 

With filling eyes he seizes his mother round her neck. “I 
don’t mean to be naughty!”’ 

‘* Why, it seems as if there were a good many different kinds 
of boy here; doesn’t it ?”’ 

The eager face is lifted, intent upon this idea. 

** Now let me tell you. You see there are a great many dif- 
ferent mindsin your mind. You want to be a good boy, don’t 

ou?” 
' ‘*O yes, dear mamma!” clinging close to her. 

‘* But sometimes, you see, you want to bea very naughty 
boy; and sometimes you want to be not very good. Sometimes 
you want to teaze poor kitty, and hurt her very much; and 
sometimes you forget to do what mamma tells you. Now I 
want you to think about what I say. My own dear little boy 
must learn to govern all these boys that he finds doing some- 
thing that isn’t quite right.” ° 

Harry looked up, all eager interest, ‘‘ Yes, mamma.” 

‘* When one Harry is angry and wants to scream and strike, 
my Harry, the real Harry must say, **Stop a minute, you 
mustn’t do that; it’s naughty. And so whenever you feel as 
if somebody was getting naughty in any way, you must govern 
the troublesome little fellows. Will you try to do that ?” 

The only answer was a passionate hug ; but I don’t believe 
a hundred whippings (though one was never tried) would have 


moment. 


pe 


turned his attention upon himeelf, and sought, like some older 
and wiser builders, the support of applause. 


** Wasn’t it good of me to do that ?”’ he demanded, leaning 


against his mother’s knee, and feeling sure, no doubt, that she 
had been aware of the long struggle. 


“*No; it was neither good nor bad,” she replied in a calm, 


realm of the kindergarten, and not to that of the flower-|impartial manner. “It had no moral quality.” 


After a pause, which was occupied by Harry in digesting 
this unexpected statement, made by one who usually showed 


beauty and the fruitfulness of well-nurtured character may |® much warmth of feeling in regard to all his conduct and 


affairs, she asks,— 
“Is it good of you to eat your breakfast when you are 


servatories. hungry?” 
The mother from whose experiences I draw these bits of| ‘No, mamma.” 
lessons aims at strong, self-reliant, morally-ruled characters} “Is it naughty ?” 


“ No, mamma.” 
**Is it good of you to amuse yourself when you feel like it ?”’ 
**No, mamma.’’ 
“Ts it naughty ?”’ 
**No, mamma.,”’ 
**Now what do I mean when I say that an action has no 
moral quality 
With a brightly kindling face, Harry replies, ‘‘Oh! I know; 
it isn’t good, and it isn’t bad; but it’s all right to do it, if you 
want to, and can.”’ 

** Yes,” said his mother, smiling, ‘it is all right.” 


THE GRADUATE AND THE CITIZEN. 
BY MISS A, N, EVERETT. 


With the month of June comes every year a season of pecul- 
iar significance in our national growth. Itis a time when the 
silent yet active forces at work through the year among the 
schools find visible expression; when the sturdy branches of 
our educational tree burst into bloom, and everywhere are 
blossoming young lives fair in “* the radiant grace of bright to- 
day,’’ and full of promise for that rich harvest of deed and 
thought which the future will so surely need. 

If on these brilliant graduation-days one trusts implicitly 
in the sound moral principles so fluently inculcated by the 
youthful esssayists, and in their apparent firm stand on a basis 
of strict integrity with reference to all matters of political or 
civil interest, not only is their own but the Nation’s future se- 
cure. Staid experience can listen with genial indulgence to 
the enthusiastic words of these embryonic statesmen, moral- 
ists, and financiers, sure of the ripening effect which a few 
years of practical life will produce on so sound a germ. 


It isan ungracious task to suggest that beneath so fair a 
seeming there can already be a blight; still more so to apply 
the keen blade of trenchant criticism. But may it not secure 
& more vigorous growth? Every year thousands of these 
young men and women go out from the restraining influence 
of that routine-work which has controlled and filled their time 
so far, free to a certain extent to follow the bent of their own 
inclination, aided by whatever of moral and mental strength 
they may possess. Theoretically, teachers are to inculcate all 
the virtues; practically, they both teach and exemplify as many 
as lie within the power of the average mortal; but the convinc- 
ing logic of circumstances is more potent in the formation of 
character than manifold precepts. The eyes of our boys and 
girls are fully observant of the grooves in which affairs are 
running, and what is the precise market-value of this “ high 
moral” stock, For example, they know that, with few ex- 
ceptions, the essays of graduation-day owe their substance and 
style to the ‘‘correction’’ of the teachers who cannot risk 
their popularity by refusing to thus aid in a brilliant sham; 
they know that the “graduates are arranged alphabetically, 
and diplomas presented indiscriminately so that no invidious 
public distinction shall be made between the honest worker 
and the shirk, and that the actual working of the marking- 
system has necessitated ‘‘doctoring”’ their average in order 
that some of them may be moved on out of the school without 
giving offence; they know that a voice for singing, an ability 
to dress richly and face an audience with self-possession will 
often bring one forward on public days, while the most consci- 
entious “ dig’? among them will be left alone on the philo- 
sophic heights of conscious rectitude, to the approval mainly 
of his own quiet conscience; and they listen to the high official 
presenting the diplomas,—with every feature of whose elec- 
tion to office they are familiar,—with a fine appreciation, as he 
congratulates them on having so successfully finished the 
course and on reflecting by their attainments such credit upon 
the town or city which is so justly proud of them, etc., etc. 


Such trifles light as air are to the young confirmation stronger 
than proof of Holy Writ, and send them from the microcosm 


of school to the macrocosm of life with certain preconceived 


ideas of a most dangerous kind. Not a minor one among 
these is a firm conviction of the fallacy of the aphorism, 


helped this hot-headed little fellow so much on the path of | “‘ Honesty is the best policy ’’; their limited range of observa- 
self-control and true moral conduct as this little lecture. Ina tion tending to prove that, however good honesty may be in 
sudden gust of temper, a look, a word, a sadly quiet, **Can’t| theory, in practice policy frequently requires more or less shad- 
you govern that naughty little Harry in your heart?” will|ing from the white light of truth. This is no prejudiced 
subdue him, and call out real regret, and a new resolve in a view of the moral status of our young graduates; merely an 
earnest statement of a few plain facts as they are, blaming 
Another day, Harry, who is naturally determined and per-/ neither teachers nor scholars, but the tone of public sentiment 
severing, had spent a long time in overcoming the apparent| which, pandering to a short-sighted and vitiated taste, not 
rversity of a set of blocks, and had produced at length the only countenances but encourages meretricious show to the 


Having surveyed his triumph with much satisfaction, he then 


elaborate edifice, with gateway and bridge, which he desired. detriment of both present and future. 


_ Why need this be? None but a few over-fond parents are 


— 
| 
| 
a 
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4 is simple: th 
deceived; for children are instinctive detectors of sham, and MATHEMATICS. of 


already many teachers, constrained to instill abstract principles 
whose practice they cannot enforce, smile like the Roman 
augurs when they meet. Our present curriculum may secure 
great intellectual progress; better were it that our boys only 
learned “‘ to ride, to shoot, and to speak the truth,” if their 
intellectual is to be at the expense of their moral growth. 
“To know,” says Milton, 


“ That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom.” 


Why should not home and school influences combine to in- 
corporate in our young people a certain genuineness, a certain 
sincerity which shall enable them afterward to meet the re- 
quirements of daily life more wisely. Infinite capacity for 
good is in their nature, but the fundamental! law of habit and 
imitation governs its development. If the exercises of gradu- 
ation-day, as at present conducted, are not typical of the spirit 
pervading the whole course, they are of no consequence, and 
it may not be advisable, if any pleasure be derived from it, to 
do away with what is often so happy a combination of elocu- 
tion, music, and mantua-maker’s skill; but let not that be all. 
From first to last of school and college-life let our boys and 
girls feel the strong impelling force of absolute truth and sin- 
cerity, honest criticism, honest censure, honest meed of praise 
for honest work. Then, in the ever-increasing throng of 
graduates, shall be found that element of strength which the 
nation needs to-day from mechanic and statesman; that reli- 
able skill in design, that fidelity in execution, that pervading 
strong moral principle which the State has a right to demand 
and fiod in her citizens. 


HOME AND SCHOOL. 


ONE SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


It was Saturday afternoon, and the children were all at 
home. It was a rainy afternoon, so they were all in the house. 
Mothers with families of four or more between the ages of 
eight and sixteen know what that means. 

As I left my room and started for the parior, I paused at 
the library-door wherg they were all gathered, and from which 
issued a medley of sounds. Henry, my eldest, was deciaiming 
in forcible language Rev. Elijah Kellogg’s “‘ Speech of Sparti- 
cus to the Gladiator’’; Catherine was reading aloud Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s “‘ Bingen on the Rhine” in a manner that would have 
surprised that Byron among poetesses; Eleanor was carelessly 
humming a tune; Philip was looking over the school-books on 
the table, and little Edward was drumming on the window- 
seat and whistling to the pattering of the raindrops on the 

e. 

rieeee in, and a momentary hush followed my entrance. 
Philip was the first to speak as he opened the girls’ books one 
after another, looking at the fly-leaves. ‘“* Hespoke contempt- 
uously naso adunco”’ (with nose turned up), which gave his 
usually bright face an unusually piquant expression. ‘‘O 
mother, do you know Kathie Franklin and Nellie Franklin ?”’ 
I replied I did not; upon which the girls, with red cheeks, 
called him a tease, and said, all the girls adopted these short, 
genteel names; and who wanted to write a name, or be ad- 
dressed by one a yard long ? 

I told them I had a proposition to make, which that moment 
suggested itself to me,—that they all try to find something 
about their own names, and distinguished people who had 
borne them. ‘“‘ You will find much that will interest you, 
and make your names no longer meaningless. Henry, here, I 
will call my Henry I., who, as King of England, was surnamed 
Beau clerc, or Fine Scholar. Catherine may be pleased to 
learn that a Catherine of old brought to her husband, Charles 
IL. of England, two fortresses, Tangiers and Bombey, as a wed- 
ding dowry; and my fiery Philip will read history with re- 
newed zeal when he learns of Philip Kearny, called by Abbott 
the ‘ bravest of the brave” in our army, and that the sobriquet 
was applied to Marshall Ney of Bonapart’s army. 

All eyes were bright, and a raid on the histories and cyclo- 
pedias immediately commenced. All were engaged except 
Edward, who preferred a quiet corner by himself, where he 
could read unmolested Miss Howard’s School, by Warren 
Ives Bradley, who wrote so charmingly for a few years under 
the name of “ Glance Gaylord,” and then crossed the River at 
the early age of twenty-one. The older children, however, 
were as interested in the Edwards as in any of their own 
names. Henry laughed over the amusing incident related as 
the origin of the “‘ Order of the Garter”’; viz., At a court ball 
the mistress of Edward III., commonly supposed to be the 
Countess of Salisbury, dropped her garter; the king, taking it 
up, observed some of the courtiers smile suspiciously; he called 
out, “Honi soit qui mal y pensé,”’ and made these words the 
motto of the order; and Philip called our suony-haired Ed- 
ward the “ Black Prince,” on reading the battle of Crecy, in 
which the English first made use of gunpowder. 


There were “Ohs” and “ Ahs,” “How funny,” “How 
strange,” and “How dreadful,” from different parts of the 
room, which was now as quiet as it had before been noisy. 
“O mother,” said one, ‘‘ Catherine de Medicis invented the 
side-saddle;”’ and another, in the same breath, “‘O mother, 
Eleanor was the wife of Henry IIL, and gained permission 
from parliament to open the coal-mines about Newcastle.” 

The hours were minutes, and before we were aware, the 
afternoon was over, but the researches were not. Many curi- 
ous and interest facts were brought to light, and questions en- 
lived the evenings for weeks after, my roakdst desire, I 

another time studies. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Paor. E. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PRoBLEM 217.—A steel rod .256 in. in diameter is to be cut 
by a plane forming a certain angle with the longitudinal axis. 
The curvature of the resulting ellipse at the extremity of the 
major axis must be the nearest approximation to the epicy- 
cloidal curve made by a wheel whose radius is .128 inch, re- 
volving upon a fixed wheel whose radius is 1.024 in. Required 
the angle. M. A. BaILey. 


Let 1.024 in. = R, .128 in. =r, = the angle through which 
the generatrix has moved from the commencement of motion, 
é = angle at the center of the fixed circle corresponding to 9; 
then R§ =r? ... (1). The equations to the epicycloid are, 


y=(R+r)sing—roin hy, 


Differentiating these equations, we have for the complete 
epicycloid after a single rotation of the generating circle, 
{« 


8 % 
(da? + dy?)*#=2(R+r)| (2—2cos 84)" do. 


0 
The integration may be made by developing cos 84 in terms 
of sin 4, taking the square-roots, and integrating the terms sep- 
arately between the indicated limits. The radius of curvature 
referred to is b? + a, 2a, and 2b, being thefmajor and minor 
axes of thegllipse. Hence the major axis is, 


| (2—2cos 84)" dé. 


Jo 
The required angle is the angle at the base of a right-angled 
triangle, hypotenuse the major axis, and base, the diameter of 
the cylinder. Wu. Hoover, Dayton, O. 


PRosuemM 208.—What length must be cut from the narrow 
end of a board to contain 1 sq. ft., the length of the board 
being 6 ft., and width 12 in. at one end and 8 in. at the other ? 

It is evident that the board 6 ft. long is the lower portion of 
a triangle, which, if completed, will have an area of 9 sq. ft., 
and an altitude of 18 ft. 

Cat off 1 sq. foot from the wide end, and 8 sq. ft. remain. 
The triangles 9 sq. ft. and 8 sq. ft. area are to each other as the 
squares of their respective altitudes. 

9:8 :: 324 :2%7=—238. 16.97+. 

Length of piece cut off, 18 ft. — 16 97+ ft.; or 1 03 ft. nearly. 

C. R. LeBar partially reverses areas of short and long 
pieces. W. W.S. 


PROBLEMS. 


PRoBLEM 224.—Given three circles tangent, to find the area 
of the triangle inscribed in the space between, with sides par- 
allel to the lines joining the centres, the radii being 11, 12, and 
15 respectively. C. H. 8. 


PLOBLEM 225, (z+ 36, 
to find z. J. M. 


[We think J. M. M. must ‘mean the 4¢ as an exponent, but 
he has written it as printed.—Ep. ] 


Mr. Editor:—I have copied the following example from 
Barnes's National Arithmetic, and send it to you for publica- 
tion, hoping that some one of the many readers of Taz Jour- 
NAL will give me a solution of it. What is meant by 20 per 
cent. and 25 per cent. additional ? 

PROBLEM 226.—A grocer imported 65 hhd. of sugar, each 
weighing 4 cwt., 2 qr., 16 lb.,—tare allowed, 36 lb. per hhd., 
duty 2}¢ cts. per lb. and 20 per cent. additional; also, 35 hhd. 
of molasses, 84 gal. each,—4 per cent. rige Sven for leakage, 
duty 4}¢ cts. per gal. and 25 per cent. itional. What was 


the entire amount of duty ? ' 
New Canaan, Conn. R. L. ARTHUR, 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


Switzerland.—An examination has been made recently as to 
the number of illiterates in the country. The average per cent. is 
103. The three districts which contain the smallest proportion 
of illiteracy are the towns of St. Gall (6.2 per cent.), Geneva 
(6.6 per cent.), and Krenzlingen in Thurgovia (7 per cent.) 
The three districts where the proportion is greatest are Couthey 
in Valais (14.4), Franches-Montagnes in Berne (14.6), and Dele- 
mont in Berne (14.7). 

Hamburg.—The re of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of Hamburg for the school-year 1881-82 con- 
tains interesting facts in regard to the condition of primary in- 
struction in this republic. The ten school-districts of the city, 
the faubourgs and the suburbs, numbered 56 public primary 
schools with 594 classes, 470 men teachers, 214 women teach- 
ers, 15,615 boy scholars, and 15,000 girl scholars. The average 
number of lessons given weekly was 28 for the men and 24 for 
the women. Free instruction was given to 9,150 pupils; the 


these schools there were 46 rural schools, of which 16 had a 
single class and 30 several classes. The male normal schoo! had 
over, alf-public se pupils, and 

schools with 15,075 pupils. 


Denmark.—Denmark has for a time had the reputation 
of being the country in rom) education was 


will at give the result of some of these 
E O. P. 


> 


Europe 
best organized. M. de Laveleye says in rk The Ii 
of the P L work on 


rest paid a fee ranging from 3 to 12 marks. In addition to h 


have shown that this estimate is too optimistic. 
The Denish conscripts were submitted in 1881 to an examina- 
tion in reading, writing, and spelling. This examination 
showed that a little more than a third could read correctly, 
about a quarter read fairly well, and a little more than a third 
read badly. The proportion of conscripts who hardly knew 
how to read at all was 4.12 per cent., and 36 per cent. had no 
idea of reading. The examination in writing produced nearly 
the same result; 1.72 per cent. did not know how to write. 
On the whole about one-fifth of the male youth of Denmark 
have either no knowledge at all, or at most but very little of 
reading and writing. In regard to spelling, the results were 
even less satisfactory. Only a fifth of the conscripts were able 
to write the Danish janguage in a tolerably correct manner.— 
Revue Pedagogique. > 
Roumania.—The following extract is from an article by M. 
V. Pompilian in the Revue internationale de l’enseignement : 
Primary instruction has been proclaimed free and obligatory 
in Roumania; but I state with regret that one thing has been 
forgotten which seems to me essential: normal schools to train 
teachers. There are primary schools in all the towns and 
almost all the country districts, but there is a lack of good 
teachers. It is true that at Jassy and Bucharest there are two 
normal schools to fit instructors for rural schools, but there is 
none for town schools, and these latter are recruited now and 
then by competition from pupils of the academies and bach- 
elors of arts. 1t is therefore necessary to seek for the establish- 
ment of normal schools for all teachers with good professors 
and good methods especially. Another point on which I wish 
to insist is the necessity of assuring the position and the fature 
of country teachers. Even to-day they are remunerated in an 
almost laughable manner, and it is neither very encouraging 
for them nor very favorable for fundamental instruction. Let 
us not forget that these people are veritable martyrs of instruc: 
tion, that they deserve more solicitude, and that they are 
worthy of more interest on the part of the Government. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— A German doctor recommends bread made with sea-water 
as a wonderful remedy against scrofula and disorders resulting 
from-insufficient nourishment, Sea-water ought to stand 
twelve hours before being used for making dough, in order to 
free it from impurities. Bread made with it has no unpleasant 
taste, 

— The Volta prize of $6,000 will be awarded by the acade- 
mies of sciences, Paris, in December, 1887, under the decree of 
June 11, 1882, for the discovery or invention of whatever shall 
render electricity applicable economically to one of the follow- 
ing objects: Heat, light, chemical action, mechanical force, 
the transmission of messages, or the treatment of sick persons. 


— It is now certain that the ‘‘American Exhibition of Foreign 
Products, Arts, and Manufactures,’’ to be held in Boston, 
during the coming autumn, will attain proportions that will 
compare favorably with some of the great international exhi- 
bitions abroad. There will be extensive contributions from 
the leading foreign nations, and the enterprise has already 
received the endorsement both of the State and the National 
governments. 

— Paper houses are coming into use in England, where for 
some purposes they are found greatly superior to tents. Shoot- 
ing-boxes 12 feet square were found convenient both to use 
and transport, and the material being impervious to moisture, 
the little cottages are satisfactory from a sanitary point of 
view. It is said that they will be used at the seaside during 
the coming season, not only for bathing-houses but as ‘ resi- 
dences”’ for quiet bachelors of contemplative habits. 


— An exhibition of great interest to the agricultural and 
industrial world is to be held in Paris in July next. The exhi- 
bition will comprise different sections of useful and destructive 
insects, showing their products in a raw state, the apparatus 
and instruments employed in their transformation for the vari- 
ous purposes of arts and manufactures, as well as the means 
adapted for the destruction of injurious insects. During the 
exhibition an insectological and an agricultural congress will 
also be held. 

— Scientific men in Japan are now discussing the possibility 
of utilizing the internal heat of the earth. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Seismological Society, Mr. Milne read a paper, in 
which he said that the fact that there was an unlimited supply 
of energy in the interior of the earth had been generally over- 
looked, - portions of it crop out in countries like Japan, 
Iceland, and New Zealand, in the form of hot springs, solfa- 
taras, volcanoes, etc. He stated that there is an unlimited 
supply of water in hot springs within a radius of 100 miles 
around Tokio, and that the heat of these springs should be 
converted into an electric current and transmitted to towns 
and business or manufacturing centers. 


PERSONALS. 


— Some time since, says Nature, we alluded to the work done 
in China by an American female physician, Mrs. Dr. Howard. 
She has attended the mother of Li Hung Chang, the great 
viceroy, and now we read she is treating the wife of the same 
high official. The fame of the lady appears to have spread far 
and wide over North China, and she is now flooded with appli- 
cations for assistance and advice from the women of wealthy 
families, who would die rather than be treated by a fore 
male physician. It looks as if the various countries of the 
East offered an almost inexhaustible field for women possessing 
medical knowledge and skill. 


— J. G. Parkinson, a deaf mute, was recently admitted to 
Paes before the Supreme Court at Washington. He can 
ear absolutely nothing, and he ean only talk by the Gallaudet 
system. Still he is one of the best patent lawyers in Washing- 
ton, and is noted as an expert in all branches of patent law. 
He comes originally from Cincinnati, and was once a clerk in 
the patent office. Now he has a lucrative law practice, which . 


e carries on by means of writing and signs. 


— Hawthorne’s old home at Concord, Mass., ‘The Way- 
side,” is sold. It has been occupied daring the winter by 
George P. Lathrop and his wife (Rose Hawthorne); but as 
jo eal to go abroad, the old house is now offered for 


— Frederick Marquand, of New York city, has given $60,000 


concerning the / that 


to endow the Princeton Univ. Art School. Dr. McCosh 
four chairs in the School of ‘ mea. 


Philosophy are to be endowed. : 
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| 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JouRNAL as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his mre. He cannot 
promise to return oe M3S8., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressare on our columns impera- 
tively dewands it.) 


THE DELSARTE PHILOSOPHY. 
: Please give, through the JourNnaL or Epucarion, 
an explanation of the Delsarte Method of Gesture. 

Salem, Mo., May, 1883 W. M. L. 

Answer: W. M. L. evidently belongs to a large class of gen- 
erally well-informed people who have, somehow, an impression 
that Delsarte taught primarily and distinctively a system of 
gesture, and that to study Delsarte is to study how to gesticu- 
late. Indeed a prominent educator said to the writer, with the 
utmost seriousness: ‘‘ This Delsarte system consists of this 
sort of thing, doesn’t it?” What he ment by “this sort of 
thing”’ he illustrated by a flourish of the arms, like an ani- 
mated windmill. 

Now let us say, Delsarte taught what he was delighted to call 
‘* The Science of Expressive Man.’’ So he taught both a phi- 
losophy and an art. And it will be found, when the thought 
of this great master shall be written out, that the Delsarte phi- 
losophy is a branch of that division of human knowledge, 
Pschycology ; and that this body of knowledge can with 
propriety be called the Science of Manifestation. So to 
think of the “ Delsarte method,’’ as a system of gesture only, is 
to think narrowly, and restrictively, as the following definition 
will show: Expression is the interior, mind, or soul manifesting 
itself through the exterior, substance, or body. The Delsarte 
philosophy then, is an analysis of the psychic element of man 
as made from the standpoint of manifestation. 

Two propositions coverthe ground: I. It is mind, or soul, 
which is interior; and it is this essence which seeks to express 
or dramatizeitself. 2. It is organized matter, or body, which 
is exterior ; and it is this material element through which ex- 
pression or dramatization is made, ; 

This duality is one, as a sphere, both center and periphery, is 
one; and this whole of being, Delsarte calls the organism. So we 
may state, from the objective and physical side, a new definition 
of expression: Hzpression is the exterior in motion,—moved 
from the interior. Now, mark well this definition of oratory, 
and answer whether such a definition does not suggest the 
strength and breadth of a philosophy: Oratory is that language 
of the whole organism by which man instructs, moves, and per- 
suades his fellow-men. 

And here let us say, that W. M. L. unconsciously suggests 
a central truth of this philosophy when he asks for ‘‘ the Del- 
sarte System of Gesture.” For if it be the exterior in motion 
that we recognize as expression, then in the last analysis all 
expression is gesture. And so it is, that Delsarte gives three 
modes of motion to express three states of the soul, and through 
three special instruments. This outcome of gestures of the 
exterior, moved from the interior, we all recognize as,—I. Voice. 
II. The play of face, hand, and torso. IIL Articulation. 

Let us examine briefly these modes of expression, elements 
of which have characterized man since his advent upon the 
earth. 

I. Voice is the gesture of the larynx ; crude and physical in 
animals next below man, as the dog, horse, and anthropoid ape; 
growing into inflected and musical tones in man as he emerges 
from the savage to civilized conditions. 

IL. The body in motion, especially significant in the play of 
face, hand, and torso, is a wonderful means by which the 
human soul manifests its threefold nature. Here Delsarte’s 
analysis is profound. A volume would be sufficient to give 
the significance of the gestures of these three agents of the 
soul, 

III. Articulation is the gesture of tongue and lips. Primi- 
tive man used a crude, animal voice, together with frightfully 
significant gestures; expressions of animal appetites and gross 
passions. Only with a growth of brain-substance came a 
growth of thinking power, a use of hands to fashion rude forms 
of art, and finally articulate or jointed sounds as signs of things 
and their relations. 

We may state the Delsarte philosophy, then, broadly, as,—I. 
An attempt to discover and formulate the general laws govern- 
ing expressions of voice, gesture, and articulate speech. II. An 
attempt to apply these general laws to special cases. III. To 
perseveringly practice modes of expression thus found, remem. 
bering that there can be no adequate expression with an 
inadequate technique. 

In conclusion, we beg our readers to note the sharp antago- 
nism between Delsarte and the empiric teacher who says to 
the student, ‘‘ Now notice me, and do this as I do it.”” See me, 
hear me, and then imitate! Delsarte would say, “‘Take no 
type or form of individual expression, but synthetize your ex- 
pression from human nature.”’? And is he not right? Human 
nature is man generalized. And the general expressions of 
man are the same the world over. Types of expression come 
from differentiation from the general. So we have types 
of the vital, the moral, and mental man, from the general or 
universal man. These different types are open books for the 
student. So, Riccoboni said to his actor-student, “ You must 
act like the people, but carry yourself like a nobleman.” To 

construct the individual from the universal is the artist’s role. 
us, the pain out a group o 
Greeks, all’ standing in different attiades, “ Which of these 


shall I copy?” “Not th nor of them,” answered 
Lysippus, “but Nature.” 
Tufts College, May, 1883. Moses Trus Brows. 


“THE NEW ORDER OF CHIVALRY.” 


Extract from a Lecture by GEORGE T. ANGELL, Esq., president of the 
Mass. Society for the P. 0. A., in answer to questions pro concern: 
ing “‘ Bands of Mercy ” (continued from May 10, page 295.) 


But you would not advise boys or girls to undertake to form 
“bands’’ without the aid of older persons, would you? I see 
no objection. One of the most interesting “ bands”’ in Bos- 
ton is composed entirely of boys and girls, and is most ably 
presided over by the little son of one of our prominent educa- 
tors (Willie Orcutt); and several of our prominent citizens 
have thought it not beneath their dignity to deliver addresses 
before this “‘band.”” The machinery is so simple that any boy 


or girl of ordinary intelligence, fourteen years old, can form a 
“* band,” have a president chosen, and regular meetings begun. 
In families of half-a-dozen children a ‘‘family band’’ may be 
formed. It can dono harm, and may do much good. I know 
of one such band already organized,—probably there are many 
others. 
Can those who belong to these “bands” kill birds, butter- 


flies, ete., for scientific collections and purposes? That isa be 


question for each to decide according to his, or her own con- 
science. We only ask that you will try to be kind to all harm- 
less living creatures, If you are sure they ought to be killed, 
then kill them in most merciful ways. If you are not sure, 
then lean to the side of merey, and don’t kill them. 

But shall we not be compelled to give up hunting and fish- 
ing? Certainly not. Those creatures that were intended for 
human food must be killed. We only ask that they be killed 
in most merciful ways. And those creatures that prey upon 
mankind, and upon other harmless animals, it-will often be 
the duty of a member of the “‘ band of mercy” to kill. There 
is nothing in our pledge to prevent your shooting the wolf that 
enters your sheepfold, or the human wolf that enters your 
house at midnight to rob and, if need be, murder. 

But will not the ‘‘ bands of mercy’”’ unfit our boys for sol- 
diers ? Well,—we hope the time is coming sometime, and we 
want to help hasten it a little if we can, when all questions 
will be settled by the ballot-box, and not by the bayonet. But 
in the meantime I see no reason why a merciful man should 
be less brave than a brutal one, In a fight for God and my 
country I should certainly not select a regiment of thieves, 
burglars, and roughs from the slums of any of our cities. I 
should prefer a regiment from Christian and cultured homes. 
There was no braver knight in the Middle Ages than one Bay- 
ard, who has come down to us in history as ‘‘ the knight with- 
out fear and without reproach.”’ 

It may be there is in this audience an honest atheist who 
would object to his children wearing a badge on which is in- 
scribed ‘‘ Glory’”’ to the God he does not believe it. Well, it 
is not necessary that your children should wear the badge to 
be members of the “‘ band of mercy.’”’ But suppose they did ? 
What's the harm? Can you prove there is no God ? no future 
life ? that the purest, noblest, and holiest, at death, fare pre- 
cisely the same as the vilest and wickedest ? Do you know 
any more about it than Agassiz, who believed there was future 
life even for some of the lower animals ? And even if it were 
so, will it hurt your little son or daughter to hope there may 
be a God and a future life, where the wrongs of this one will 
be made right? Don’t you think there ought to be? Don’t 
you believe that if there were nothing else in this matter than 
simply to teach , all harmless creatures, both human 
and dumb, it would a thing on the whole to do it? 
Wouldn’t it make the world happier and better, even if there 
were no God ? 

If you are honest, I am sure there can be but one answer to 
this question. Then don’t oppose the “‘ bands of mercy.’ 
You can do a better service for your children and your coun- 
try by helping them. 

But will all these bands live and bear fruit? God only 
knows: we hope they will. It is our business to preach the 
gospel of mercy, and form its * bands’’ far and wide, and do 
our best to make them a mighty power in this nation and the 
world for good,—but we never forget that, while Paul may 
plant and Apollos water, God alone can give the increase. We 
intend to do our duty and leave the results with God. 

Mr. Angell kindly offers, in his lecture, to answer all ques- 
tions; his address is 96 Tremont street, Boston. 


GAIN OR LOSS OF POWER. 


In speaking of the lever this expression is often used, 
“Power is gained, time is lost,” or vice versa. In truth, 
power is neither gained nor lost, but graded. In rolling a 
barrel of pork up an inclined plane into a wagon, we grade the 
power by the length of the plane. In ascending stairs, the 
power necessary to ascend from one story to another is graded 
by taking one step at atime. The speed can be accelarated by 
taking two or three steps at atime. This principle will apply 
to all forms of the lever, the wheel and axle, the inclined 
plane, the screw, the wedge, and the pulley. We gain or lose, 
not power, but time, by grading power. » a 


THE CONCORD SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 


The Concord Summer School will open for a fifth term on 
Wednesday, June 18, 1883, at 9.00 a. m., and will continue 
four weeks. The lectures in each week will be ten; they will 
be given mornings at 9.00 o’clock, and evenings at 7.30 p. m., 
except Saturdays, at the Hillside Chapel, near the Orchard 


House. 

The terms will be $4.00 for each full week; for the course, 
$15. Board may be obtained in the village at from $7.00 to 
$12.00 a week, so that students may estimate their necessary 
expenses for the whole term at $45. Single tickets, at 50 cents 
each, will be issued for the convenience of visitors, and these 
may be bought f.. the shop of H. L. Whitcomb, in Concord, 

r July 10, 1883. 

ail students should be registered on or before July 10, 1883, 
at the office of the Secretary, in Concord. No preliminary ex- 
aminations are required, and no limitation of age, sex, or res- 
idence in Concord will be prescribed. The Concord Public 
Lib of 17,500 volumes, will be open every day for the use 
of residents. 

LECTURERS AND SUBJECTS, 


The courses will be as follows: 
Harris: Four lectures on “ Man’s in the Light 


P rof. . Immortality 
of Religion;”’ and four lectures constituting a ‘* Course 
Elemen Lessons Philosophy.” 


Prof. Geo H. Howison: Four lectures on “Hume and Kant, and 
the Merits of the Issue between them.” 
Prof. William James, of Harvard University: Three lectures on ‘‘ Psy- 


chology.” 
Mr. Denton J. Snyder: Four lectures on “ Homer and the Greek Re- 


ligion."’ 
Ger. J. 8. Kedney, D.D,: Two lectures on “* Art Appreciation, and the 
Higher Criticism.” 
B. Sanborn: Four lectures on “ The History of Philosophy in 
meérica,”’ 
Mr. Jobn Albee: Two lectures on “The Norman Influences in English 
Language and Literature.” 
aes r. Bartol: A lecture on “ Optimism and Pessimism,—a Personal 
uation.” 
iss E. P. Peabody: “ A lecture on “ Milton’s Paradise Lost.” 
Mrs. E D. Cheney: A lecture,—* A Study of Nirvana.” 
President Porter: A lecture on “ Kant’s Categorical Imperative.” 
Mre. J. W. Howe: A Conversation. 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne: A lecture on “ No "af 
oar eg A. Wasson: A lecture,—* Herbert Spencer’s Casual Law of 
volution.”’ 
ae haw S. Block: A lecture on “ Platonism and its Relation to Mod- 
ern ou ‘ed 
Lo ~ from the Thoreau Manuscripts will occupy one evening, Ss 
usual, 


Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, dean of the faculty, is not expected to deliver 
the Salutatory or to converse on special subjects, but it is hoped he can 
A. Bronson ALOOTT, 


present. 
8. H. Emery, Jr., Director. F. B. SANBORN, Sec. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[AU communications relating to this ent should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


RIDDLE. 


I live in the country, 
And just to have fun 
I send you a puzzle, 
Which indeed every one 
Of your numerous solvers 
May read as they run. 
‘Iam not made of figures, 
Of diamonds, or squares, 
Nor one of your catches 
For splitting of hairs; 
But a plain simple wo 
Of letters just three; 
Why I never dine out 
Is the puzzle, you see, 
And the reason I don’t,— 
I can’t go before tea. 


POETICAL ENIGMA: 84 LETTERS. 


My 55, 13, 23, 72, 62, 53, 8. 69, names the author of, 
“ Flow, freshly flow! 
Dark stream below. 
While stars grow light above, 
By willowy banks, by lonely downs, 
Past terraced walls in silent towns.” 
My 3, 49, 14, 71, names the author of, 
* The lordly Chio feels joy in his breast 
As he follows the sun onward into the west.” 
My 81, 60, 26, 1, 76, is the author of, 
“ Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood, 
Stand dressed in living green, 
So to the Jews fair Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled between.” 
My 39, 11, 80, 29, 68, names the author of, 
** Where’er thou windest by dale or hill, 
All, all is peacefal, all is still, 
As if thy waves since Time was born, 
Since first they rolied upon the Tweed, 
Had only heard the shepherd's reed, 
Nor started at the bugie-horn.” 
My 73, 18, 37, 54, 41, 61, names the author of, 
“The moon is o’er the lake, 
Come sail in our light canoe; 
Sweet sounds of music we'll awake 
As we glide o’er the waters blue,’’ 
My 37, 63, 19, 58, 45, 78, 12, 79, 63, 81, names the author of, 
« Far down the Beautiful River, 
Past the Ohio shore and past the mouth of the Wabash, 
Into the golden stream of the broad and swift Mississippi.” 
My 84, 33, 23, 44, 38, 48, 8, 75, mames the author of, 
‘In the warm, black mill pond winking, 
The first doubtful star shines blue.’ 
My 21, 31, 46, 24, 51, 1, names the author of, 
“ And I sit and think when the sunset’s gold 
Is flushing river, and hill, and shore, 
I shall one day stand by the water cold 
And list for the sound of the boatman’s oar.’”’ 
My 34, 5, 48, 66, 57, 58, names the author of, 
‘In the gleam of the river of life 
There are joys that the faithful shall share.” ‘ 
My 27, 4, 61, 38, 20. 64, 35, 17, 74, 43, names the author of, 
“ And she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round; 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 
My 84, 15, 47, Th 3, 80, 27, 67, 66, 25, 6, names the au- 
thor of, «I do remember watching 
Beside this river-bed ‘ 
When on this chiid'sh knee was laid 
My dying fatuer’s head.” 
My 34, 79, 36, 59, 45, is the author of, 
“TI have a peace: it is calm as a river.” 
My 65, 40, 30, 62, 82, 28, 54, names the author of, 
*“ From the riven Rock there floweth 
eary m, journe on 
Toor you not the Fount is near?” 
My 52, 7, 56, 16, 42, 83, 10, 31, is the author of, 
“ Along Crane’s River's sunny slopes 
Blew warm the winds of May.” 
My 55, 70, 17, 24, 71, 56, 29, 9, is the author of, 
** The swallow is not come yet; 
The river-banks are brown.’ 
My whole is a quotation from Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha.”’ 
SANK. 


Cc. J. 


SQUARE, 
4. A girl’s name. 


1. Confusion. 
5 A fabled woman. 


2. A boy’s name, 
3. A passion. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 25. 
CHARADE.—Itinerant. 


En1emA.—Don’t cross the bridge till you come to it, 
Is a proverb old and of excellent wit. 


Worp SquaRE— C OTT ER 
OBIOLE 
T INMAWN 
TOMTIT 
ELAINE 
RBENTERBE 
Solutions Received.—*‘ L. E. T.,’”? Oakland, Cal., sends an- 
swer te Scripture Blanks, and A. Thomas, Prairie Lea, 
Tex., the Charade of May 10. Enigma of May 17 is solved by 
Dana Rogers, Washington, D. C., and “‘ M.,”” Ashland, Md, 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 

United States.—At a conference of the iron manufacturers 
and the Amalgamated Association at Pittsburg, Pa., June 1, 
the former acceded to the demands of the latter. By this 
action the long-anticipated strike has been averted. A few 
leading mills have refused to sign the scale and have shut 
down, thereby throwing between 4,000 and 5,000 persons out 
of employment. The Association’s scale at several other 
places in the West has been signed.——Mr. Silas W. Burt has 
been appointed chief examiner of the New York Civil-Service 
Commission, and Mr. John Jay president.——Between forty 
and fifty members of the Texas Legislature have been indicted 
for gambling.——The collection of Peter’s pence in the New 
York churches, on Sunday, was so small that another collection 
has been ordered.——A terriffic tornado visited Greenville, 
Texas, on Sunday night, demolishing 150 houses, wrecking 
several churches, and doing much other damage. Only one 
person was killed ——Bismarck has been selected as the capital 
of Dakota Territory.——It is reported that the American-Cath- 
olic archbishops have been summoned to Rome relative to an 
important conference of the Catholic churches next year.— 
The yield of the mines in this country for 1882 was $32,500,000 
of gold and $46,000,000 of silver.——There was a reduction of 
$4,890,476 in the national debt during the month of May. 

England.—Six of the London dynamite conspirators have 
been indicted for treason-felony. 

Turkey.—Turkey is said to be seeking a coalition with Russia 
against British influence in Egypt. 

Asia.—In the recent engagement with the Annamites, near 
Hanoi, the French marines were nearly annihilated. It is re- 
ported that the French will retaliate by bombarding the capital 
of Annam. The French have also threatened to blockade the 
ports of China, should that country interfere. It is rumored 
that this late colonization fever of France may lead to compli- 


. cations at home. 


Russia.—One million people attended the féte at Moscow in 
honor of the Czar’s coronation. 

Madagascar.—The French forces have bombarded two ports 
on the northwest coast of Madagascar, destroying much British 
and other merchandize. 

Italy—The anniversary of General Garibaldi’s death was 
commemorated throughout Italy on Saturday. 

Germany.—The letter of the Pope refusing to consider Prus- 
sia’s request has caused some consternation in ministerial 
circulars, and as a further move in this diplomatic game it was 
decided at a meeting of the Prussian ministry on Thursday to 
regulate all church matters hereafter, independent of the Pope. 

India.—Fighting has been renewed in Afghanistan between 
the forces of the Ameer and the Shinwarris. 


The railroad tickets to Saratoga and return, for the 
meeting of the National Council of Education, and 
National Educational Association, have been arranged 
to be good going, from July 3 to 9 inclusive, and re- 


| Board of Education, consequent upon the retirement of 
Rev. C. B. Rice, of Danvers. When Mr. Carrigan’s 
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turning from July 8 to 13 inclusive. They must be 
stamped by the secretary of the Association at Saratoga, 
to secure their being available for return. The fare by 
Boston and Albany, Hoosac Tunnel, and Fitchburg, 
Cheshire and Central Vt. railroads, via Rutland, will 
be uniform from Boston and return, at $6.50. The 
tickets from Saratoga to Fabyan’s, etc., will not be good 
after August 4. 


WE are glad to chronicle another instance of the 
growing tendency to promote experienced teachers to 
responsible positions upon boards of professional super- 
vision. Mr. E. C. Carrigan, a graduate of Dartmouth, 
a rising Boston lawyer, and the late successful principal 
of the Boston Evening High School, has been nominated 
by Governor Butler and unanimously confirmed by the 
Council for the vacancy on the Massachusetts State 


name was first mentioned for the place, Tax JoURNAL 
gladly indorsed him, knowing his liberal views on mat- 
ters pertaining to the advancement of the profession. 
Mr. C. is heartily in favor of the normal-school system 
and the thorough training of teachers, believing in good 
work and generous pay. Amid much unfriendly clamor, 
he has always been a consistent supporter of the public- 
school system, and was the drafter of the present State 
law for evening schools, which has raised them to the 
same legal standard as the day schools, making them not 
only permissive, but obligatory. His well-known force 
of character ard practical experience will add strength 
to the Board, as he is indorsed by the city and State 
press, notwithstanding he is said to be the youngest 
man ever appointed thereto. 


It has been a time-honored custom of Harvard Col- 
lege to confer the honorary degree of LL.D. on the 
Governor of the State of Massachusetts, at the first 
commencement succeeding his election to office. As 
may be known to most of the world, Benjamin F. Butler 
is the preseut governor of this commonwealth, elected 
in November, 1882, by a majority of her electors, then 
voting. At arecent meeting of the Board of Overseers 
of the college, the question was raised and discussed, 
“ Shall the annual degree be conferred on His Excellency, 
at the coming anniversary of the college, in June,” and 
was decided in the negative by a vote of 12 in favor, 
and 16 against, although it is understood that the 
faculty, including President Eliot, recommended con- 
ferring the honor. Two letters from members of the 
Board of Overseers now abroad have had great influence 
in determining the minds of the Board: one from Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D., in favor of granting the 
degree, and another from Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D., in 
opposition to it, and the latter seems to have had a 
controlling weight in the matter ; and so Gov. Butler goes 
unhonored by the University of Harvard. 


One of the most comforting thoughts in our wander- 
ing through Westminster Abbey and the Cathedral 
burial-place of the Old World has always been that so 
many of these old kings, warriors, and great creatures 
of all sorts are safely under ground and can no longer 
pursue their favorite occupation of mighty hunters of 
the human race. With the same complacency do we 
regard the narrowing dimensions of our text-books in 
history, and congratulate the children that a memoriter 
recitation of a long list of kings and commanders, with 
dates of the periodical slaughter of men and the doings 
of a governing class, is no longer regarded the one thing 
needful in this department of school-life. Why can we 
not begin with the child, in school, where history her- 
self begins,—with the family and the daily occurrence. 
of the neighborhood? Send a group of thirty little 
children to their homes instructed to find out, within a 
week, all their parents are willing to tell them of the 
chronicles of the home-life; where father and mother 
were born; where grandfather and grandmother came 
from; what sort of a place they found the town when 
they came to it; with the numberless little matters of 
interest that cluster about the history of any family in 
our wonderful national life of the past generation. 


Next week you will have thirty volumes of family 


history, as fresh as Herodotus and as charming as the 
Arabian Nights. Bring into your school an old family 
chair, the cocked-hat of an ancient militia colonel,—any- 
thing for an object-lesson in the actual life of a com- 
munity. Then, set these little ones to looking up the 
history of their town or county and jotting down notes 
and anecdotes, not of what they have read, but have 
learned by actual inquiry among the people they know. 
A lesson in the comparison of such notes will teach his- 
torical criticism in its most valuable application; the 
sifting of personal narrative and common report. In 
this way, without undue effort, every district school 
may become a valuable historical society, gathering 
interesting facts of the locality and stimulating the 
people to preserve the chronicles of their own past; 
and, above all, the children, in this way, will find out 
that History is not the dull and doleful record of the 


doings of one set of men and the calamities of mankind, — 


but a delightful record of the going-on of human affairs 
and the growth of humanity toward the kingdom of 


heaven. 


COMMON SENSE AND SPECIAL SENSE IN 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 


A good deal of the recent criticism on our common 
schools is off the track and of little practical use, because 
it is a one-sided judgment, by specialists, on an institu- 
tion whose vital merit is its commonness and its adjust- 
ment to the ordinary needs of all sorts and conditions 
of people. Specialists are, of course, exclusive and are 
apt to give undue prominence to their own line of 
thought and operation. Thus, an eminent master of a 
technical school very naturally looks at education 
through a vista bristling with the tools of his depart- 
ment and easily falls into the notion that the “use of 
tools ” is an indispensable requisite to a common school 
education. But since the artisan class, even in cities, 
rarely exceeds one-fourth the population, a compulsory 
education of all male children in the use of tools would 
change the common school for the whole people to a 
school of mechanics for a minority. Possibly, one-third 
of the girls in Boston or Chicago will not receive a 
proper home-training in housework and the use of the 
needle. But a class of lady-managers of public institu- 
tions who are brought in contact with the sbiftless side 
of girl-life jumps the conclusion that house-keeping and 
sewing should be made compulsory in common schools, 
forgetting that two-thirds of the mothers prefer, and all 
mothers ought to prefer, to give all needful instruction 
in such things at home. Now the ghost of some great 
teacher of mathematics bestrides the shoulders of the 
public school, like the old man of the sea, and drives 
arithmetic up and down the school-room to the neglect 
of all things else. And now English literature, “gems 
of thought,” and authors’ birth-days, become the hobby ; 
or the writing-master or the music-master gets the 
inside track, and the school, like the Mississippi River 
at high water, lurches off through a new channel, leaving 
its old bed high and dry. About every distinguished 
critic that has recently drawn a long bow against the 
common school has simply advertised his own specialty 
as the grand educational panacea. Now it is the cleri- 
cal, now the scientific, the classic, the literary, the in- 
dustrial, the sanitary test that is applied, and the com- 
mon school declared worthless because the critic’s favor- 
ite prescription is not appreciated and made the center 
of public discipline. 

The common school is an arrangement for the common 
instruction and discipline of the masses of American 
children into that awakening of the mind, training of 
character, and imparting of usefnl knowledge which are 
absolutely necessary for good citizenship. Many things 
conspire to the making of a true man anda complete 
American citizen. The majority of them are things 
which can only be done by the special and persistent 
working -of great fundamental institutions and agencies 
which make up what we call society. The home, the 
church, good society, the business of life, and, in our 
country, the public life of ths citizen, are each essential 
to the complete discipline of a good man and a good 
citizen. All these agencies are permanent, and work 
through the whole life, and must be largely relied upon, 
both for private and public education considered in its 
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largest sense. No evil can befall us so fatal as the 
weakening of any of these fundamental agencies for the 
training of our people. Anything, however specious 
and promising, that weakens the sense of parental 
responsibility for the home training of girls in all the 
duties of domestic life is mischievous; for no institution 
can permanently do the work of the home, and no 
teacher can take the place of the mother. So with every 
institution named in this connection: the true policy 
is to hold each strictly to its work, and make it respon- 
sible fer the fit performance of its peculiar vocation. 
Now the common school, at best, covers from five to 
ten years of the life of young America. It has a most 
vital relation to the child during those years; proposing 
to awaken the love of knowledge, train the faculties used 
in the investigation and acquisition of truth, direct the 
youth in his search for wisdom through nature and up 
and down the wilderness of books, and as an abso- 
lute condition of success in this work, train the pupil 
in good morals and good manners, keep him reminded 
of the claims of practical life, and, especially, give him 
a constant drill in the public virtues becoming an 
American citizen. This arduous enterprise can only be 
made a success by confining its ambition strictly to the 
few things possible to be taught or done in the few 
years of school-attendance. Any attempt to reconstruct 
the common school according to the program of the 
specialist, however brilliant or eminent in his own line, 
will work a double mischief in crowding the school and 
weakening the sense of responsibility elsewhere. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Pauace Horet, 
San Francisco, Cau., May, 1883. 


From the Yo-Semite Valley to Stockton along the banks of 
the Toulumne River, where may be seen the relics of the min- 
ing camps of the ‘‘ Forty-niners;”’ from Stockton to San Fran- 
cisco, through the rich San Joaquin Valley; from San Fran- 
cisco to San José, through the lonely Santa Clara Valley; from 
San Joeé to the delightful orchards on the very summits of 
the Santa Cruz mountains; from thence to the old Spanish 
and young American town of Monterey, where magnificent 
views of ocean, mountain, and valley rapidly succeed and blend 
with each other; and thence back to the Golden Gate; these 
are the steps of the last week, so full of interest, that a volume 
alone could do justice to the crowded experiences and strange 
surprises of this wonderful country. We would be glad to 
give our readers a glimpse of the orange and lemon groves, of 
the miles of vineyards and wheatfields, and the multitude of 
orchards of apples, pears, prunes, peaches, apricots, figs, al- 
monds, cherries, mulberries, chestnuts, butternuts, walnuts, 
nectarines, pecans, and the gardens of strawberries, currants, 
raspberries, gooseberries, and the floriculture so profuse, rich, 
and various, that California may well be called the Land of 
Fruits and Flowers. But we are reminded that our readers 

_ Wish to know as much as we can tell them of the schools of 
this new State, whose birth and history cover a period with- 
in the memories of a majority of those who will read these 
letters. 

SOME VETERAN EDUCATORS, 

Marvelous as is the story of the rise and growth of this 
Pacific State in a social and political view, more interesting is 
her educational progress, and the men are now only in the 
meridian of a vigorous life who have made California what 
she is, school-wise. Among those who were her pioneer edu- 
cators, no one is better known to the country and to the world 
than John Swett, who is now doing his best work as the prin- 
cipal of the Girls’ High and Normal School of San Francisco. 
Mr. Swett is of New Hampshire birth, a noble specimen of the 
granitic New-England type; able, firm, courageous; a man of 
convictions and of ideas, as genial in spirit as the California 
climate, as progressive and liberal as this vigorous Western 
life can produce. He was in active service as a teacher when 
the first constitution of California was written, and so prom- 
inent in the counsels of her legislators that his wisdom and 
experience were called into service in framing an educational 
code for the State; and when the history of American educa- 
tion is written, we are sure that a large chapter will be given 
to the advanced position taken by this State, separated as it 
was from the sisterhood of States by such vast deserts and 
mountains, and that Mr. Swett’s name will stand as the best 
representative of the advanced school-thoughts of the age. 

Another name is eminent in the educational history of Cal- 
ifornia, who is now the able principal of one of the large gram- 
mar schools for girls,—Hon. James Denman of San Francisco. 
Mr. Denman was a Californis pioneer, and his work has been 
identified with the building up of her public-school system. 
He seems now just in the prime of life, and it is a singular co- 
incidence as well as an unusual honor, that he presides over 
the school which bears his own name, given to it in recogni- 
tion of his distinguished services in education. A more genial, 
liberal, and thorough schoolman we have seldom met, and 
visit to his school witnesses the fidelity and success of his work. 
Mr. Denman was city superintendent of schools of San Fran- 


cisco for the years 1860, ’61, '68, 69,70, "74, "75, and has been 
principal of the Denman School elace 1876. AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 
Hon. Andrew J. Moulder, the present popular superintend- Fapyan’s, JULY 11, 12, 13, 


“or ange of San Francisco, is another man of varied ex- At the coming meeting of the American Institute of Instruc- 
riences 
a and of strong influence in moulding the schools of tion, some of the most practical subjects of the day will be dir- 


city and State. Mr. Moulder emigrated to California in ’49, " 1. The list of speakers is not yet completed owing to a 


and his stories of pioneer life are both interesting and thrill- 
ing. He was the third successful candidate for the State su- te 


perintendency, and held the office from 1857 to 1863. He is rogra ere 
now city superintendent, and his administration promises to be at A 
EDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 11. 


vigorous and successful. 
Other veterans in the service of city and State, to whom we PB nts can the Country Schools be Improved?” T. B. 


must give honorable mention, are George W. Minns, so well! Re 
rt on Industrial Education; J. D. Runkle, chairman. 
known to Massachusetts and Boston teachers; John C. Pelton, Paper on the same; J. W. Patterson. F 


Ellis H. Holmes, Mrs, A. E. Dubois, Capt. Joseph C. Morrill, WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


H. P. Carlton, Hon. and Mrs. Ezra S. Carr,—the memories of :« 

whose courtesies in their beautiful villa at Passadena, will not Schouler 
soon be forgotten, Albert Lysey, the able and successful editor TuurspAy Mornine, Juty 12. 

of the California School Journal,—these and others whom we Inaugural Address by the President. 

shall have occasion to mention later, have wrought a good| Brief history of School Supervision; Henry Barnard. 


work from the earlier years in helping to establish a system of| _‘* Reform needed in School Supervision of New England ;”’ 
_ rer discussion by Jordan of Maine, Powers of New Hampshire, 


school 
ools second to none in America, Leavenworth of Vermont, Greenough of Rhode Island, and 


SAN JOSE AND THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. Dutton of Connecticut. 


The Santa Clara Valley is without doubt the most fertile Ph veep ‘by gy paper on “‘ The Duties of Superin- 
. 


and beautiful of all the rich bottoms of California. It extends 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 


from the Bay of San Francisco on the north, southward to the : 
junction of the Santa Cruz and Coast Range Mountains, is by 
bounded on the east and west by these ranges, and is indented| Prize Essay: “‘ The Application of the Principles of Psychol- 
for forty miles by the Bay of San Francisco. This valley has| ogy to the Work of Teaching.” 

the rich fertility of the prairies, and its productiveness in THURSDAY EVENING. 

grains, fruits, and vegetables is almost fabulous. San José} Address: “ The Dream of To-morrow; Mary A. Livermore. 
(pronounced San Hoziy), the county seat, is a fine town of Fraipay MorRNING, JULY 13. 


13,000 people, and is cailed ‘‘ The Garden City.” The county . Reso Schoo 
has 500 artesian wells, 300 of which are within five miles of “ 
the court-house in the city. The deepest of these wells is 460| Paper: ‘“‘ Character, The Endof Education,” Ellen Hyde. 


feet. Twelve hundred acres of land in the vicinity of the city —— “ Effects of Bad Methods of Teaching;” F. W. 


are planted in strawberries, and the yield sometimes amounts Fripay AFTERNOON. 
to 40 tons daily. The town was established in 1777, by orders} Addresses: “The Education we Need:” Julius H. Seelye 
of the Spanish Government, the settlers coming from Sonora. | and John W. Dickinson. Discussion. ; 
Mt. Hamilton, about fourteen miles east of San José, is the Fray Evenrna. 
site of the Lick Observatory, which was endowed with the| General meeting and addresses. 
sum of $700,000 by the will of James Lick, who died in 1876.| Readings and singing,—the former by Profs. James E. Mur- 


The telescope, which is to be completed by Alvan Clarke of |4@0ck and John Mattison, the latter by Miss Garlin’s Euterpe 
Quartette, — will be interspersed throughout the program. 


Cambridge, in November of the present year, will have a lens ‘hese exercises will not be alone entertaining; the readers 
30 inches in diameter, the largest in America, if not in the| and singers have been selected for their merits as artists. Mr. 
world; and from this mountain summit, 4,448 feet high, and| Mattison is an accomplished reader, and Professor Murdock 


with the clear ai d beautiful ligh bas a national reputation, both as an actor and as an elocu- 
padbespilpisz ental, light of she Pacific canst, we tionist; while Miss Garlin’s Euterpe Quartet, for expression 


may expect many sublime revelations of the heavens as yet and melody, has received the highest praise from the press 
unknown to mortals. and the public. 

The school system of California recognized the necessity of| For railroad arrangements see JouRNAL of May 24. 
trained teachers for her schools, and, as early as 1862, the Leg-|_ApprrionaL.—For all points on Central Vermont R. R., fall 


islature appropriated $3,000 for a normal school at San Fran-| Central free return from Fabyan’s. For principal poinis on 
cisco. The successive principals have been Ahira Holmes, a FabyanstyP ORR Portland at reduced rates, thence 
Geo. W. Minns, H. P. Carlton, W. T. Luckey, and Charles H. —<iihehties 

atts } via Lowell, $8.50; via Boston, $9,25 


Allen, who has held the office since 1873. In 1872 the State| to Fabyan’s and return, 
Newport to Fabyan’s and return, 8.50; 9 25 


Board of Education erected a fine normal school-building at|p,))'River ‘ 

e@ meeting 0 e National Association eid a Saratoga n 
that city, where it still remains in a very prosperous condition, Monday, Te tim ta. 
with 600 pupils in the normal and 103 in the training depart- American Institute at Fabyan’s, during Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
ment. The Board of Instruction consists of nineteen mem-| gay of the same week. As announced in THe JOURNAL of May 24, round- 
bers, who represent in their birthplaces and education as many | trip tickets will be placed on sale at Saratoga, allowing members of the 


of the Eastern Central States. J. H. Braley is the efficient| National Association to attend the meeting of the Institute at tie Fabyan 
House. The fare from Saratoga and return via Hoosac Tunnel line will 


vice-principal; Miss Helen S. Wright, a woman of large expe- 
rience and great ability, is preceptress; and Prof. Henry B. he Ace, thence to Fabyan’s, and re- 
Norton is one of the most learned and successful instructors. | turn to Saratoga by way of Boston; also one starting at Boston and sta- 
Our visit to this school is remembered with great satisfaction. | tions on the Hoosac Tunnel line, going to Saratoga, thence to Fabyan’s, 


It was a delight to look from the platform into the intelligent | aod return to point of starting. Fare, $14. Special rates for round-trip 
to Fabyan’s from other points in New England will be announced here- 

faces of 600 young men and women of California, preparing to Witt to go 

enter the schools as teachers of herchildrén. After the morn- Saratoga for Fabyan’s to July 12. 

ing exercises, which consisted of singing a hymn by the school,/ 4 jarge number of excursions from the White Mountains at exceed- 

the reading of a brief Scripture lesson by Principal Allen, and | ingly low rates will be announced in programs soon to be issued, 


a moment of silent prayer, we listened to a model address from | HOTEL ACCOMODATIONS AND Ratns.—The hotels in the immediate 
the principal to the on the practical duties of the stu- g 
dent, as related to examinations, graduation, etc., which we|, ontiimainihons for about 1,400 guesta, ‘The rates agreed upon 
wish could be printed and read by every normal pupil in the| with these houses are $2.50 per day for gentlemen, and $2.00 per day for 
country, so full was it of sound sense and sage advice. On'y ue. Hotels and Boarding-house Rates at Bethiehem.—Maplewood 


» $2.00; Maplewood Co 100 ts, $200; Sinclair 
a great teacher could make such a talk, and it showed to us at ~ 


f the great success of the school under Prin- | pine House, 65 guests, $2.00; Highland House, 100 guests, $2.00; Bellevue 
once the secret rote 15 $1.00 House, 85 utsts, $1.00; Strawberr 


cipal Allen’s management. Professor Allen is too well known Hill, 85 guests, $1.00; The Upiands, 40 guests, $2.50; Howard House, 


$ 
; , 100 ts, $2 50; Mountain View, 30 guests, 
in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New York, Wisconsin, and 00; Raniet 92 50; 


elsewhere to need praise, but we must speak our hearty word of | House, 30 guests, $1.00; Mt. Agassiz, 65 guests, §8) oo per week; Hillside 
00; "3 Cottage, esta, r week; Echo 
commendation just the same, and it will be indorsed most heart- Aven Tarver louse, 


ho have enjoyed his instruction. , $1.00; Rowe’s Cottage, 20 ts, $1.00; Broadview House, 40 
ily by the thousands pupils 4 House §3 00 per day,—dinner $1.00; White 


A short acquaintance with the teachers = ~ ae git, House, 150 guests, meals 50 cents, lodging 50 cents; “no charge if ab- 
satisfies us that California has, in her main school at San | sent.” The ses- 
as well as in the large branch school of 130 pupils at Los An-| sont will be Favilion, which bas venting eapactty 


gelos, two State normal schools of which the country may well Wilh bo ren te 


be proud. Coming as we have from the East, we were put stopping at } Orawtord’s and i at the Twin Mountain House; also at low 
rates im 
under examination on eastern schools, and, before we were For ‘ctonlars my information address Geo. A. Walton, Prest., West 


Mass. ; , Sec., Boston; James W. Webster. 
through, the inevitable speech was called for and given. — & ty | estan; J e 


Asa sequel to our visit to San José, we should be glad to/ poston, June 4, 1883. 
describe a delightful visit to the ranches of Professors Allen 


t Skyland, on the western slopes of the Santa 
= rab Po chee fruits of the temperate and semi-tropic| A correspondent from Cape Cod has begun in her school 


zones grow in great abundance, and where we enjoyed the/there a course of half-hour lectures on American authors. 
most beautiful views of mountain, forest, bay, and ocean scen- Two half-hours a week devoted to poets and novelists will em- 


ast can furnish. The Santa Clara valley 
sat ao <n Geen Gnenela have attractions which this|brace a considerable period of literature, in the course of 4 
t eastern world knoweth not of, and can scarcely imagine;|/term. The pupils take notes, write them out neatly for preser- 


grea 
and should a kind providence dispense His blessings so that &/ ,.:ion and learn extracts from the writer under consideration. 
small ranche should fall to our lot in the suburbs of Skyland, This committing the best poetry to memory can scarcely be 


it would be an endowment most gratefal to. mprron. |earried to an extreme, Would there were more of it! 
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suggestions will prove of great value, They will secure sys- 
tematic study and systematic knowledge, and thus lead up to 
correct generalizations. A new and interesting feature will be 
found in the portraits of representative authors inserted in the 
vignettes at the beginning of the chapters. The author shows 
a profound comprehension of the importance of the study of 
English and American literature, and writes with enthusiasm 
of his subject. The publishers deserve special mention for 
the excellence of the mechanical skill shown in all that apper- 
tains to the ‘‘ make-up” of the book. The paper, topography, 
and decorative binding are all of the best character. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Reapines FRoM STANDARD AuTHors. Vol. L., The 
Children’s Garland, from the best poets; price, 60 cents; se- 
lected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. Vol. II., Tales 

Shakespeare, by Charlies and Mary Lamb; edited, with 
an Introdaction by the Rev. Alfred Arriger, M.A.; price, 60 
cents. Vol. IIL, The Task (a poem in six books), b illiam 
Cowper, to which are added An Epistle to Joseph Hill, Esq.; 
Tirocinium, or A Review of the Schools and the History of 
John Gilpin, with notes by William Benham (from the 
**Globe Edition’? of Cowper’s Poetical Works); price, 30 
cents. Vol. IV., The Vicar of Wakefield, by Oliver Gold- 
smith; with a memoir of Goldsmith by Professor Masson 
(from the ‘‘Globe Edition” of Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous 
Works); price, 30 cents. Vol. V., The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel, and The Lady of the Lake, by Walter Scott; with In- 
troduction and Notes by Francis Turner Palgrave (from the 
“*Globe Edition ’’ of Scott’s Poetical Works); price, 30 cents. 
VL, Marmion, and The Lord of the Isles, by Sir Walter 
Scott; with Introduction and Notes by Francis Turner Pal- 
grave (from the ‘‘ Globe Edition ”’ of Scott’s Poetical Works) ; 
price, 30 cents. London & New York: Macmillan & Co. 


This series of well-arranged and beautifully-printed books 
comprise some of the choicest standard works for the cultiva- 
tion of a literary taste, and will be found admirably, adapted 
for supplementary reading in American schools, academies, 
and seminaries. The six books form the nucleus of a “‘Stu- 
dents’ Library’’ of literary gems, by the best authors; and the 
marvelously low price for which they are furnished, consider- 
ing that they are very tastefully bound in flexible covers, and 
printed on choice paper, must make for them a large sale, 
which they richly merit. Vol. L, The Children’s Garland, 
contains a large proportion of the genuine poetry fitted to 
please children; and what is suited to intelligent children is 
equally good poetry for grown people. The other volumes by 
Lamb, Cowper, Goldsmith, and Scott need no commendation. 
The several editors have well executed their important work, 
and the introductions and notes are well suited to the needs 
of students of English literature. We heartily commend these 
books to teachers and pupils of American schools, In their 
style of “‘make-up”’ they have an English appearance, and 
will be enjoyed all the more from that cause. 


Pocket LoGARITHMS; to Four Places of Decimals, including 
Logarithms of Numbers and Logarithmic Sines and Tan- 
gents to Single Minutes, to which is added a Table of Nat- 
ural Sines, Tangents, and Cotangents. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand. Price, 50 cents. 


This little volume is the most complete and compact set of 
tables for the field that we have yet seen. By carrying the 
decimals to only four places, which is quite sufficient for the 
approximate computations required in the field, the publisher 
has been enabled to give, in very convenient size for the 
pocket, all the tables the engineer will find necessary, and at 
the same time to avoid the use of small type, a very undesir- 
able way of condensing in any case, and particularly so in 
mathematical tables. The well-known reputation of the pub- 
lisher is sufficient guarantee for accuracy, and we think this 
convenient volume cannot fail to be appreciated. _ d 


MARTIN THE SkipreR. A Tale for Boys and Seafaring Folk. 
By James F. Cobb, F.R.G.S., author of The Watches on the 
Longships, Silent Jim, etc. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. Price, $1.50. 


All readers of the author of the very popular and powerful 
tale, Watchers on the Longships, will eagerly read the present 
volume, which is eminently wholesome in its moral and re- 
ligious lessons. It illustrates with great force the value of 
sterling character in withstanding the pecaliar temptations of 
a life on the sea. The story is told in the author’s happiest 
style, and will do great good to the class of readers for which 
it was specially designed, and will interest all readers. Mr. 
Cobb, being a member of the Church of England, very natur- 
ally alludes to the forms and offices of that church, but he 
shows such a broad and Catholic spirit, that no sentiment he 
expresses but what will be cordially approved by all who seek 
to extend the truth to the young. The American publishers 
are doing valuable service in reproducing the works of this 
author, and we are glad to know the present book goes forth 
in this country under the sanction of his hearty approval. 


A Hanppoox or ENGLISH AMD AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. With illustrations of the 
Writings of each Successive Period. By Esther J. Trimble, 

~ late Professor of Literature in the State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 
Price, $1.50; to teachers, for examination, $1.00. 


This admirable book contains an illustrative historical sketch 
of the development of our language and literature, from the 
earliest period to the days of Emerson. The work is divided 
into seventeen chapters, each chapter representing an era. 
Biographical sketches of the representative writers of each era 
are given, together with such facts of contemporary history as 
illustrate the subject. Brief glimpses of the manners and 
customs of each successive period are also given, in order to 
bring the student into closer sympathy with the writers; and 
this is done in an effective way by allowing the writers them- 
selves to present “the age and body of the time” in some of 
their most striking passages. It has also characteristic ex- 
tracts from many of the writers. Much stress is laid upon a 
study of the great founders of our literature, and care is taken 
to trace the legitimate developments of each era from the pre- 
ceding. A syllabus at the end of each chapter furnishes the 


An INDEX To THE PopuULAR Science MontaLy. Twenty 
Volumes, from 1872 to 1882, and of the three volumes of the 
Supplement; embracing the titles of the articles in the sev- 
eral departments of the magazine. In one vol., 8vo, 169 

ages, uniform with The Popular Science Monthly. New 
vox: D. Appleton & Co. Bound in cloth, price, $1.00. 


The following statement will inform our readers of the scope 
of this Index: “It has been made simply a title one, as this 
seemed sufficient to answer all requirements. In some cases, 
where the title did not sufficiently indicate the subject-matter 
of the article, a clearer one has been substituted, the actual 
title being then placed in quotation-marks. Where the article 
is a contributed one, the name of the author follows it, and in 
their proper order there is given a complete list of all the au- 
thors who have appeared in the pages of the Monthly. The 
departments are in all cases indicated by the appropriate ab- 
breviation, and for convenience of reference the book notices 
are placed by themselves.’’ 


AROUND THE Rancue. By Belle Towne. “V.I1. F. 
Series.”” Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25. 


This is a story by a new author which will at once attract 
the attention of its readers. The scene opens in the Colorado 
mining regions, and the author, who is evidently familiar with 
the localities described, gives a series of very vivid pictures of 
life among the mountain-settlers. 


Tue Reat Lorp Brron. New Views of the Poet’s Life. 
By John Cordy Jeaffreson. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
12mo, 556 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The author of this interesting book assigns to himself the 
task of a new and thorough study of the facts of the great 
poet’s life, with a view of correcting many misapprehensions, 
and with the purpose to bring to view many hitherto ignored 
incidents, which help to throw light upon Byron’s career. He 
shows a spirit of fairness in his work, and presents the record 
of his actual life, its good deeds and bad, and leaves the reader 
to draw his own conclusions: He sketches the adventurous 
and martial career of Byron in Italy and Greece; his habits of 
life while living at Venice, Genoa, Pisa, and Ravenna; his 
relations with Teresa Guicciola and Marianna, Tom Moore and 
Leigh Hunt, Lady Byron and Mrs. Leigh; his deeds in the 
Greek War of Independence, and his death at Missolonghi. 
Mr, Jeaffreson refutes the very grave charges made against 
Byron in a modern American book. He quotes recently-dis- 
covered letters and other testimony to prove him clearly inno- 
cent of the many serious charges which have been alleged 
against him. It is a book calculated to fascinate the reader, 
even if he does not coincide with the conclusions of the author. 
It freshens the memories of the author of ‘‘ Childe Harold,’ 
and gives charming reminiscences of his friendship and con- 
tests with Shelley, Trelawney, Goethe, and many others of the 
literary lights of his time. 


Tue Way oF Lire. For the Sunday-school. Edited by W. 
A. Ogden. Toledo, O.: W. W. Whitney. Price, $3.60 per 
dozen. By mail, one sample copy, postpaid, on receipt of 
25 cents. 

This new work consists of new songs by authors of estab- 
lished reputation, and contains also a number of the most 
popular hymn-tunes of the church. The topics are well chosen 
and applicable to the Sunday-school lessons. The hymns are 
on the highest plane of Christian philanthrophy, and many of 
the pieces will be found valuable in Gospel Temperance and 
Y. M.C. A. social meetings. One of the excellent features of the 
book is, that the melodies are all within the range of children’s 


phrasing, so that the voice breathes out the melodies naturally, 
with grace and ease. The pages are large, the type clear, and 
the paper of a fine tone quality. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— John Ellis, M.D., 157 Chambers street, New York, author 
of The Wine Question in the Light of the New Dispensation, 
has published a reply to a criticism on his book by the London 

emy. Price, 10 cents. 

— The opening of the Brooklyn Bridge is made the text of 
an unsigned essay which holds the first place in The Critic of 
June2. “A Friend at Court” is the title of a rondeau by 
Miss Edith Thomas, which appears in the same number. 

— Harper & Brothers have just ready for publication a new 
edition of the late Professor Orton’s Comparative Zoélogy, a 
book which has enjoyed an extraordinary popularity in schools 
viood, in part rewrttion, by Prot. Dirge 

re » . - 
by Pro A. Birge, of Uni 

— G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 22 and 29 West 23d street, New 
York city, have just published a Hand-book for Friendly Vis- 
means of a thorough and comprehensive review. The intro-|ors Among the Poor, completed and arranged by the Charity 
ductory chapter, aided by the chart of the Aryan family of | Organization Society of the City of New York. It is full of 
languages, shows the descent of our langaage from the heart of| useful matter, and gives excellent general suggestions and 
Asia, its development into Anglo-Saxon, and the rise of Anglo- | directions to visitors, hints on domestic economy, sanitary and 
Saxon literature. To many teachers the author’s prefatory! legal suggestions, and quotes from eminent authorities the best 
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voices, and special attention seems to have been given to the| J R. 


Vol. Vil.—No. 23. 


methods of dealing with the poor by charity. The doctrine of 
the author is embodied in five rules as follows: 1. Act 
only upon knowledge got by thorough investigation. 2. Re- 
lieve worthy need promptly, fittingly, and tenderly. 3. Resent 
unwise alms to the unworthy. 4. Raise into independence 
every needy person when possible. 5. Make sure that no 
children grow up to be paupers. 

— The Harpers have been doing a benevolent work for the 
youth of the present and coming generations by publishing in 
an attractive quarto the Games and Songs of American Chil- 
dren, collected and edited by William Wells Newell. They 
are gathered from all sources, and every child will find his or 

rite from *‘ Odd or Even,” Hop Scotch,” “‘As 
wag Bush,” ete.. up to the most elabo- 
rate game and songs of children; 160 in all. The musicis given 
in numerous cases, and the book will be a treasure to any child 
who gets it, and will revive in the minds of the older ones 
memories of the days when they took part in these games. 

— The April Latine (E. 8. Shumway, Potsdam, N. Y.) con- 
tains, entirely in Latin, an ode of Horace turned into prose, 
with questions on the life of Horace; Tennyson’s ‘‘ Deserted 
House,” in verse; “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” in verse; a 
paraphrase of Chap. xxi. of ‘‘ Cicero on Old Age,” in hexam- 
eters; the Roman Calendar for April, and News of March; 
another instalment of the dialogue based on Livy’s “ Horatii 
and Curiatij’’; the continuation of Pliny’s ‘‘ Ghost Story”; a 
table of designations of time used by Cesar, and of colors, by 
Ovid, with references; translations into the ‘‘Indirect Dis- 
course’’ from Cesar, Sallust, and Cicero; extracts from Vel- 
leius on Antony’s murder of Cicero, from Seneca, Gracchus, 
and Cicero; riddles, letters, etc. 

— Anderson’s America, new edition, enlarged by 44 pages of 
Bibliography of the Pre-Columbian Discoveries of America, 
by Paul Barron Watson; retail price, $1.00; to be published 
June 9, by S. C, Griggs & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Prof. R. B. Anderson {has nearly completed his translation 
of Frederic Winkel Horn’s History of the Literature of the 
Scandinavian North, from the Most Ancient Times to the 
Present. It is the only book in literature covering this field, 
and is brilliant and attractive, as well as exhaustive. It will 
be of sepecial interest to scholars, and will be published in the 
early fall by S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 

A new work by Prof. A. H. Welsh, author of Development 
of English Literature and entitled Hessentials of 
Geometry is in preparation by 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, 
and will be ready in July. 

— Harper & Brothers, New York, have published the Life 
of John A. Diz, by his son, the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix. The 
life of Gen. John A. Dix, from his fifteenth year,—when, fired 
by the example of his father, he entered the United States 
Army at the commencement of the war of 1812,—to the close 
of his administration as governor of the State of New York in 
1874, was, with the exception of a few short intervals, one of 
uninterrupted activity in the public service. During a large 
portion of that period the country was confronted by some of 
the gravest problems which a nation could be called upon to 
solve, and in the discussion of these questions, as well as in 
the momentous events into which they developed themselves, 
the subject of this memoir bore a conspicuous and effective 

art. ‘Che story of this extended and honorable career Dr. 

ix tells with loving elaboration and proud appreciation of the 
splendid qualities of his father’s character. é narrative is 
enriched by copious citations from the more important speeches 
and public documents of General Dix, which, by reason of his 
high and statesmanlike aims, and the judicious and compre- 
hensive views which guided bis actions, render the work in a 
very significant sense a rich and suggestive text-book of State- 
craft. It is illustrated by several fine steel engravings, inclua- 
ing three portraits of General Dix at different periods. It con- 
tains a bibliographical list of his speeches and other produc- 
tions, and an exhaustive index. The book will be read with 
intense enjoyment and lasting profit by all classes and parties 
of American citizens. In the minds of older readers it will 
awaken stirring memories, and the young will find in it a pow- 
erful incentive to honorable ambition. , 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Riverside Lit. Series : Snow.Bound, and Among the Hills; by J. G. 
Whittier; with notes; 15 cts. ...Evangeline; by H. W. Longfellow; with 
notes; 15 cts. Boston: Houghton, Miffin & Go. 

The Real Lord Byron; new views of the poet’s life; by J. C. Jeaffreson. 
..-- Through . & nistration; by F. H. Burnett; cloth, Boston: 


‘A Synthetic French Grammar for Schools; by G. E. Fasnacht; cloth; 
$1.00... Three Lectures on subjects connected with the practice of Edu- 
cation; by H. W. Coe, A. Si ick, and E. A. Abbott; cloth; 50 cts. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 


Lacombe; trans. ye A. Stimson, New York: Henry Holt & 
A Midsummer k; by W. A, Croffat; Leisure Hour Series. New 


Epistle to J 
Tales from Shakespeare; by C. and peg Lamb ; edited by Rev. A. 
best 


Shaftesbury and Hutcheson; by T. Fowler; « English Philosophers.” 


-.. Hand-Book for Friendly Visitors Am © Poor; compiled and ar 
ranged by the Charity Organization Co. of New York. i Sew Work: G. P. 


The Virginia Cam of and ’65 
tical Record of the of the U.8.; by each. 
New Scribner’s Sons. 
Ovject-Teachin lecture by J. H. Gladstone, Ph.D., F. R. 8. ; 


: Macmillan & Co. 
American Statesmen. “Daniel Webster”; by Henry Cabot Lodge. 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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study their books and) follow their methods, and emancipate State Editor, J. T. Survn, New Albany, Ind. 

themselves from a too close adherence to text-books. His in- InDIANA.—The Board of Directors of Butler Univ. have at 
teresting treatment of the subject was enhanced by his nu-/last succeeded in establishing a theological dept, and have 
merous charts, maps, objects, books, atlases, pictures, | placed Dr. R. A. Benton in the chair. An additional academ- 
etc., which hung upon the walls and covered the table in front | ical building will soon be erected, if ible. ——4,000 different students 
of the speaker. bave attended the State Normal Schoo! since its organization in 1810, The 


arceque map of Africa, painted upon blackboard cloth trom the rural It is" 


by Miss O'Neil of the Lewis Sc ool, attracted much and de-|teschers employed in the public schools of the State are from the coun- 
served attention. One chart contained a list and the prices of | try.—-Fostmaster Gen. Gresham once taught in the country schools near 


the twelve best books on geography for a teacher or a schoo! | New Albany. He, however, quit teaching when about 22 years of age, 
and went to driving a lamber-wagon.—W. F. L. Sand auth f San- 
lecture commanded the close attention of the|der's Grammar, has been slectel the of 


audience for over an hour; at its close an opportunity was of- | Prof. 8. is ranked as a No. 1 educator by all who know him.-——W. P. 
fered for all to examine the numerous papers and maps which | Shannon has been elected supt. of schools at Greensburgh._—Prof. J. T. 
have been prepared during the past year, as regular work, by Merrill has held the position of supt. of the La Fayette schools for 20 


the scholars in various classes of the Lewis School, and which |, | 
ably testify to the success of the method. : 


MEETINGS OF MASS. EDUCATORS. 


SCHOOL SUPTS. IN SESSION. 

The semi-annual meeting of the N. E. Asnoc. of Supts. was 
called to order in Boston, Friday, May 25, at 9.30 a. m.; Supt. 
D. H. Daniels, of Brooklyn, in the chair. The principal exer- 
cise on the program was the pres atation and discussion of 
the subject of arithmetic. Supt. G. C. Fisher, of Weymouth, 


opened with a paper on 


Arithmetic in Primary Schools. 


Fisher’s main arguwent was, that in the number-work of the olden 

the processes were kept distinct, the children were cruelly pressed in 
time, ing forward and backward, and footing up long columns of figures, 
bey bles were not Invested witb life and interest through illustrated 


Mr. 


petal Primary Arithmetic as effected by the New Education was 
On tne radicalism, many teachers having overionted | discussed by Supt. G. C. Fisher. The excellent points which State Batter, K. Wane, Jimetion City, Kun. 
there is @ process method, with @ vast amount of development-work |h® made were illustrated by a class of young pupils. Mr.| Kansas.—Supt. F. A. Fitzpatrick has been unanimously re- 


does not property toit, Their methods are repressive. They 


ack. hat is needed is a combination of the old and the 
keep the Uo wpe of ruts and a keeping out of radicaliem. 
news : f E. Kimball, of Newton, Mass., in continuing this discussion, 
ineained that the idea of number should at first be developed in con- 
nection with sensible objects. Success then depends upon persistent drill 
= what is simple; the higher follows without effort. lt by no means 
be however, that what is neo or helpful to a child of five or 
= ae of age is equally so to one of nine or ten, and that the same full- 
six which has produced good results in dealing with simple 
pent wb - is needful when the powers can cope with those which are 
oer, On being emancipated from the necessity of using objects, the 
onied should be subjected to the first stages of that arithmetical course of 
¢ = tal drill which should continue without a through every 
m e. The leading object of this stady in primary Is is not to learn 
gra ‘but to form right habits of investigation as a preparation for fur- 
ther work; hence time and progress are of secondary importance. 


Arithmetic in Grammar Schools 


Fisher believes in combining the old and the new way of learn- | elected, and will remain at Leavenworth. He has been offered 
"Brot. Towneeod of Athol next read hints | fortunate he 
tame time some of the absurd mistakes Bickendyke of Banker Hill wil spend two 
work in the school. two years of very successful superintendency of the Beloit schools, will 
cester and Fitchburgh, who told the meeting just how “‘ they 


status of the profession.—Supt. L. G. A. Copley, of Clay Center, will con- 
duct the Clay Co. Inst. in July, in August the institute for Nemaha 
did it,” in their own teaching. Shee the lateness of » Mie. Coptey 


Co., where he conducted last year. is one of the best institute 
conductors in the State. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—The Board of Ed. of Faribault has planted 
about two hundred trees in the several school-yards of that 
beautiful city. The graduating class of the Faribault High 
School numbers five mem » The public schools of Faribault take no 
recess in the afternoon ; the new departure works admirably.— Miss 
Berenice en of Rochester, has accepted a position as teacher in the 

vernment sc 
for her new field of labor about the first of July, and will go via Liver- 
pool.—— Rev. C. A. Van Anda, of Minneapolis, opened commencement 
week at the Mankato Normal School, May 27, with the Raccalaureate ser- 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, Geo. H. Bamus, Marion, Ala. 
ALABAMA.—The State Teachers’ Assoc. will meet at Talla- 
dega, July 5,6, and 7. Program: 
Thursday Morning.—Welcoming Address; Col. J. Bishop. Response 


Afternoon. Critique upon Systematic Instruction; Prof. J, W. DaBose. 
Heness and Sauveur Method of Teaching Language; Prof. C. A. Grote. 


addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, to integers, 


* | elected as supt. of the city schools for the next year, at a salary of $2,000 
~~ year, in-place of Prof, Frost, who retires on account of ill-health. — 

he Minneapolis High School commencement exercises will take place at 
the Grand Opera, on the evening of June 11.——Prof. C. D. Gilbert, prin- 
cipal of the high school at Oshkosh, Wis., has been elected principal of 
the high schooi at St. Paul, at a salary of $2,000 a year: and M. A. Jen- 
nese, of the River Falis Normal School, has been elected principal of the 
normal dept., to be opened in the high school in September. 


ift . M. K. Craig. Use- 
less Labor in the School-room; Prof. 0. D. Smith. Teaching the Blind; 
Prof, J. 8. Graves. . 

Evening.—Science in the Schools; Wm. L. Broun, LL.D. 

Saturday Mornmg.—The Necessity for Uniformity in Mathematical 
Text-books and Notation; Prof. R. A. Hardaway. A Plea for the Ele- oman 
Tho New Educetiony Prot, M. O. Wilton.) of Lancaster Co., Prof. H. 8. Bower, 

nst. charge fu oing; » two per mile. | with zealous persistency and success. e has also codpera’ 
E. R. Dickson, H. Brown, and G. A. Woodward, Ex. Com. with State Supt. Jones in forwarding improved legislation. It 


State Rditor, AxoREW W. EupEn, D , Col. is now a requirement of law that teachers must attend summ>r 


institutes. The next institute for Lancaster Co, will meet in 
CoLoRADO. —Denver school district bonds seem to go a-beg- f 
ging at home, but find a ready sale elsewhere. District No. 2 


recently sold $50,000 of its bonds to Nelson & Noel of St. Louis 
at par.——James V. McHugh, a of the Normal Pablic School, has 
been elected to the principalish P of the Hinsdale School, Pueblo, at a sal- 
ary of $1,200. He is succeeded in normal by R. R. Reeder.——Prof. Gault, 


High ginning Aug. 20. The academic plan of instruction, pursued 


School will graduate a class of 22 about the middle of June. The girls are|last year with such marked success, will be continued this 
in the majority as to number, but the boys claim the intellect.—The peo-| year. Supt. R. W. Stevenson, of Columbus, 0.; Prof. John 
they elected Prost. Ingersoll Mickleborough, of the Cincinnati Normal School; and Messrs. 
member of the i n 

can hardly fail to make @ good director.—The Denver Univ. hasan en-| 4 B. Johnson of Avondale, and C. E. McVay of Cliftom have 
rollment of 400. The Natural Science Dept. has grown so large that Prof.| been employed as instructors. 

Short requires help. It is probable that he will devote himseif to physics, Prof, E. S. Cox has been elected superintendent of schools at 
and that some other scientist will be elected to the chair of Chemistry and Portsmouth. He is worthy to be enrolled among the able 


schoolmasters who have been at the head of the schools of 
State Editor, ALBION N. FRLLOwS, Lemars, dial of Felicity Pret: ° Edwards and Mr. Reynold Janney bave com- 
— Rhy of | pleted a fine telescope for Wilmington .——G. N. Carruthers bas been 
ed Feélected supt. of Salem schools. His Board of Ed. complimented him 
educations! ~ 8 in this wonderfal State has = mer with a two-year term and an increase of salary.——Supt. H. Bennett, of 
forward several degrees.” We presume that ‘‘ forward” Franklin, has been reappointed school examiner in Warren Co ——A. B. 
means toward Iowa, and we advise him to have the dial spiked down be-| Cole, of Marysville, has been redlected. His contract is for $5,000 for 
fore it is out of the State.——Co. Sapt. J. A. Lapham, of Chickasaw Co.,| three years’ work.—The thirtieth annnal commencement of the New 
has issued a circular-letter to his teachers, seacensing Sve half-day ses-| Lisbon High School was held June 1. Dr. J. D. Moffat, of Washington, 
sions of teachers’ assocs. on consecutive Saturdays. h circular -| Pa., delivered the address.—The Ashtabula Co. Inst. will in a four- 
= session at West Andover, July 24; B. F. Perry, Jr., chairman, Ex. 


OrgcGon.—School interests are well cared for at Newport, 
on Yaquina Bay. A twenty-mill school-tax was recently levied 
that place. ——Prof. W. L. Worthington died suddenly, April 
26. He was, at the time of his death, the principal of the Dalies public 
schools. Last year he was the Democratic candidate for State Supt. of 
Public Instr.——Prof. T. R. Coon has closed his second year as principal 
of the Astoria public schools. Mrs. Coon was one of his assistants, He 
retires from the profession, although yet a young man. The continement 
of the school-room is too severe. The schools of the State can ill afford 
to lose such a zealous and successful worker as Prof. Coon has been.—— 
May 22, ground was broken for the new high-school building in Portland, 
— Prof. Justus Burnham, late of the La Crosse ( Wis.) public schools, is 
now connected with the Portland schools. His family will remove to the 
coastin July. Prof. Burnham is much pleased with the general educa- 
tional work in his new fieid, and he is deservedly popular. 


State Editor, V. G. Curtis, Corry, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—The graduating exercises of the Epiede- 
ia Training School for Kindergartners, whose preceptress is 

master, hes been hoving little expertenes St. Leute. Van Kirk of 1333 Piue street, took place at the Acad. of 
ing sued for whipping a boy, he was fined $1.00. The Board Fine Arts on Thursday evening, May 24. The hall was filled to overflow- 
show their confidence by paying the fine at once. Prin. Hall of the Pope | ing with the friends of Froebel’s system of education. The essays read 
School, in the same city, was sued for a siwilar offence, but the court ac- gave proof of thoughtfal consideration of the German philosopher's meth- 
quitted him.——B, F. McClelland remains at Lovinogton next year, with a ods; the games, in which the kindergartners personified little children, 
very flattering increase of salary. Advanced studies will be added to the | vieiied much amusement, while tbe pretty songs were sung so brightly 
course.—— Murion Co. proposes to have a four weeks’ institute in August. |)» i unaffectedly that all were delighted. 
It will probably be held at Kinmandy.——Prin. Snapp of Mansfield bas |" 4 j,ert Henri Schneider, formerly Jaulor French master in the Royal 
reéogaged, with his board.— At the third annual commencement of Mar- High School of Edinburgh, now modern-lan master in one of King 
shali public schools, two boys and six girls received diplomas. J. W. Edward the Sixth’s schools in England, bas 1D appointed to a master- 
Wilkin delivered the address to the class.——Hoopeston schools graduate ship in the Penn Charter School of Philadelphia,—R. M. Jones, principal. 
four girls this year.—— At the Priu. Soc. meeting, Jobn H- Tear, of Asto- | i" schneider’s fatuer is a German, his mother a Frenchwoman. He was 
ria, will present the subject of “+ Teachers’ Meetings.” The printed pro | oaccated at the Royal High School at Edinburgh, and at the Coll. of 8t. 
grams wil! be ready for distribution June 1. Wives of principals can Omer ta France. lie bas thas, by the circamstances of birth and edaca- 
the benefit of railroad and hotel reductions by paying $1.00 membership: | +i. ¢amiliarity with three languages, and has taught thirteen years, eight 
fee.——Prof. Thos. Diller, of Sterling, has been reéiected principal of First | 5+ tiem under bis fatber,—the present senior French master iv the High 
Ward School.—The village of Oakland, one of the Chicago suburbs, | 4°45) of Edinburgh, one of the first French teachers in Scotland. In his 
seems still determined to keep the front rank in salaries, 1t pays its supt. | 1 ow position he is to have fall charge of the instruction in Freuch and 
next year $3,000, and the assistnats from $750 to $1,000.——Decatur ward | Gorman, with every facility to do the kind of work which has made bis 
schools gave, on May 19, special exerciees to interest the patrons in visit- | 20+. alma mater so famous. It is curious to note, as showing the differ- 
ing the schools,+ The rooms were all ence in this regard between the two countries, that tn tir, Schneider's 
eed peri Salaries in Chicago have recommen at the pay of teac P imonials, which are very strong € direction o ching 
of pcmonstrate to scholars all ed ex ments, and most the salary to grammar-school wili ve $2,200. power, great is given to his accomplishments as a 
© ©xperiments which are made by the costly machines. ——BSupt. Talbot of LeKall Co., and Supt. Southwell of Rock Island, have | -- oveter, swimmer, and foot-ball player, showing that our cousins over 
He proved beyond dis that th 1 sei be heir respective county -seats.« This means the giving of all a cbar- 
yon pute t the natura ences may removed to t pec b the wate 
taught experimentally in the high and grammar schools with- | their time to the schools. —C. H. Andrews, of Taylorville, at t Mr ees, | acter which, in former days, and possibly not now-a-days, has been 
Out a set of expensive apparatus tion of Supt. Boyd, will begin an eight-weeks’ institute, July 8. Mr. Ham | +) opiect in turn of ridicule and pity. 


institate at Pana.——The first anniversary of the de- 
Following him, Mr. Chas. F. King, of the Lewis School, | hold samen hed 


struction of the hedge around the bat — —_ = cel- 
ton, spoke upon the methods and advantages of using top- | ebrated with great eativity, and Osage Orange D great 


derstood. The reasoning powers cannot be forced. There must eo gee 
by 


State Editor, L. D. Brown, Hamilton, O. . 


Oxnto.—The seventeenth annual session of the Hamilton Co. 
Teachers’ Inst. will be held at Newtown during the week be- 


btal 
bers; to secure skill in their application to business; to give practice 
sy mathematical reasoning; and to attain precision in the use of language. 


Arithmetic in High Schools. 


In discussing this phase of the subject, Supt. O. B. Brace, of Lynn, re- 
ferred to the complaints made by the business world, that our school-bred 
young men and women cannot be depended upon for accuracy in the sim- 

le four rules, As a remedy for this not altogether unfounded complaint, 
Re made the following suggestions: 

‘* Put into the high school, under the charge of a teacher who knows the 
practical business ways of doing things, daily exercises in simple addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division; of integers, fractions, in oral 
and written application of ‘ aliquot parts’; of short methods in percentage, 
useful parts of compound numbers, and mensuration. I will say, paren- 
thetically, that I believe that the introduction of a ‘ready reckoner’ or a 
lightning calculator into the high echools would be more serviceable than 
any one of scores of higher arithmetics, It is well to go so far as to intro- 
duce enough of algebra to enable pupils to solve problems involving sim- 
ple equations of one or two unknown quantities, as many such occur in 
arithmetic. By this means problems are often better and more clearly 
compranentes, processes performed, and results obtained, Add to this 
work bookkeeping, — single and double entry, —the writing of business 
forms, terms, ete.; and further, add to the interest and practicality of the 
class-work, by having business talks from business-men, bankers, mer- 
chants, accountants, and others, to show the true inwardness of the ways 
so often thought dark and of the tricks termed vain.” 

In continuing this subject, Supt. W. E. Hatch, of Milford, said: Pro- 
vided the preliminary work has been thoroughly done, pupils entering the 
high school have had such training and have arrived at such maturity of 
tind that the science may now be studied with profit in its detail and in 
its higher phases, I would make it « specific and prominent part of the 
ae ay 8 course in the high school. The topics that had eel been 
studied in an elementary form should now be preseated in ali their gen- 
eral ‘In connection with commercial transactions 
varying in kind and character, partnership and the simpler laws relating 
to it, stocks, banks, benking, the mysteries of the clearing house, arbitra- 
tion of exchange, numerous business forms, — all these, and much more, 
should now be brought to the attention of those who are soon to go forth 
into the world and occupy its higher | mynan And again, in connection 
with algebra, and the introduction of the pupil to a knowledge of the sim- 
ple equation, let him be taught how the more intricate problems in arith- 
metic can amputee by its use. These are butea few examples cf many, 
the knowledge of which is absolutely necessary to a well-rounded educa. 
tion in this science; and it seems to me that such things are of much more 
importance than the higher mathematics, or the smattering of the modern 
languages which pupils acquire in the high school; better, because it serves 
® two-fold end,—that of mental discipline, and the acquisition by the 

knowledge. 


officers of the pose O. H. Bainerd, Hampton, 
and secretar 38 Lou Haghes, lowa ° 

The aaa ‘supts. of the three northern districts of the State, embracing 
Buena Vista, Cherokee, Hamilton, Hardin, Humboldt, Pocahontas, Ply- 
mouth, Webster, and Wright,—Allamakee, Bremer, Butler, 
Clayton, Cerro Gordo, Chickasaw, Fayette, Franklin, Floyd, Howard, 
Mitchell, Winneshiek, and Worth,—Clay, Dickinson, Emmet, Hancock, 
Kossath, Lyon, O’ Brien, Osceola, Palo Alito, Sioux, and Winnebago Cos., 
are to assemble in joint convention at Spirit Lake, July 3-10, inclusive. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, I. 
L. Howard, a quondam Illinois school- 


Pupil of a large amount of real and 


The next topic, “ Recess or No Recess,” caused a very ani- 
mated discussion. We defer the report till our next issue. 


WORCESTER COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOC. 


The Worcester Co, Teachers’ Assoc. held its first meet- 
ing this year at Worcester, May 26; Prest. B. F. Brown of 
Athol in the chair, 


Prin. J. @. Scott opened the meeting with a very interesti 
Paper, showing how various experiments can be made with 
the simplest articles to illustrate the pansies of electricity, 
liquids, gases, ete, Aceamets 6 lamp-chimney, a bit of sealing- 
Wax, & wire, a short glass tube,—the cost of which is too small 
to reckon,—in the hands of a teacher with a little ingenuity, 


lcs in teaching geography. His ‘talk’? was not theoretical, | occasion on the coll 

t practical, and explained largely his own ways of present- OP the Sigh schools took their ex: | High School took place in Newel Hall, May 24, the gpnior 
Ing the subject to a class in real school-room work He paid a| Aminations for the State fair May 23-25. The questions were sent out by |Cluss numbering five young and two young * 
clowing tribute to Ritter and Guyot, and advised teachers to | the State Dept, ; graduates of this school now number 21, most of whom have been eugaged 


a 
> 
|uable part of the program. — 7 
discussed by Supt. G. T. Fletcher, of Maine, as follows: That arith- 
mets has had too great prowinenee tn the grammar, and raral schools 
and has not been wisely taught, is generally agree | educators. Its 3 
ractical value and educating power have been overrated. Other empen- See 
Pint branches claim more consideration. The average American citizen : 

4 erstand thoroughly the application of notation, numeration, | 
mevsuration, and the application of the principles of percentage to busi- ey 
peas transactions. monu.——The pablic schools of Austin closed Friday, June 1, for the sum- 

percentage pups Go trom tha MeNaughton of city schools ue sity schools alters 
directly to life's hence, what fs there learned should be well cols; Dr. M give a grand musical and dramatic entertainuent at the Opern House’ 
learned. Many subjects treated in are of no prac- Friday Morning ot the occasion of the closing of the spring term.—aAta meeting of 
Ucal value to ost | Hughes, Model Lesson in Natural Philosophy ; Prof. 8, Caldwell Ed. of Stillwater, Prof Curtis of 
ibis be secured only through thorough work. The biackboard has she Teaching of Miss F. Griffin 
wronght some harm as well as much good. There is too much chalk-work matical sustruction, Prot Nh SEES: 
and too little-brain-work. The pupil should be tanght to think before do- q 
ing, and to prove his work. The tendency of answers, printed with the ; 
roblema, is to destroy the pupil’s confidence in his own work outside of . ’ 
fhe book. More attention must be given to clear analysis, and mental ; 
arithmetic should be taken with written. Much that is well taught will a 
be held as mere facts in memory, bat, if thoroughly learned, it can be 
aed in practice, and as the pupil’s mental powers mature it will be un- 
illustration, and the terms, in and values 
made clear. Many problems should be given,—first to illustrate principle, u 
second to afford the practice necessary to impress the principles and meth- 
ods upon the mind. They should not pe too complex, confusing thie mind. q 
Reduce the subject-matter of most of the text-books from a third to a 
half; select wisely, and teach thoroughly, keeping these points in view as 
| | 
At a recent exhibition, models of images and birds’ nests, specimens o ee 
scrap- books, woven mats, patch-work, etc., were dis 
played, The instruction was mostly given by Misses KE. W. Berry, Clar { 
stevens, Josie Pooie, and Emily Powers.——P. Lee Johnson, pi 
8. U. I. has been elected to the ep mee of high school at Fairfield 
and Miss Mary G. Wheaton has n elected to the schools of Toledo. 
Prof. Edwards of Colambus Junction resigns on account of ill-health. i 
| Supt. Kauffman of Mt. Pleasant has been reéiected at $1.200.——The 
Bc 
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in teaching.——Two places in the State,—Grafton and Fairmont,—have 
recently been favored with the presence of Hon. B. G. Northrop, of 
Connecticut. At the former he conducted a Peabody Inst., and at the 
latter point delivered two excellent addresees,—one on “‘ Memory,’’ to the 


“normal students, and the other before an audience of Fairmont’s best cit- 


izens on “‘ Rural Improvement.” § were taken to organize a Rural 
Improvement Soc. It is hoped that this will not be the Doctor’s last visit 
to this section. 

The Ohio Co. Inst., conducted the editor of this dept., is now in ses- 
sion at Falton, near Wheeling, with an attendance of over 8 ‘Lhis 
does not include the teachers in the Wheeling echools, who usually have 
their annual institute during the winter.— At the recent election, nearly 
all the counties chose new men for county sapts., but few of those now in 
office being reélected. It remains to be seen whether this is the better 
way.——Commencement exercises'at the State Univ. occur this year, June 
10-14. The Fairmont Normal School closes the same week.——The State 
inte assise hold its annual meeting at Buckhannon, "'pshur Co., July 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE 


— Supt. G. T. Fletcher of Auburn has declined the offer of 
the superintendency of schools at Leominister, Mass. 

— Prof. C. C. Rounds of Farmington Normal School has, we 
understand, accepted the position of principal of New Hamp- 
shire State Normal! School, at Plymouth. Maine loses, and 
New Hampshire gains, a progressive educator. 

— The Castine Normal School had an attendance of 134 pu- 
pils during the spring term which closed May 23. Thisa large 
increase and reflects credit on Prin. Woodbury and his able 
corps of associates. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Rev. Geo. B. Spaiding, D.D., of Manchester, will preach 
the baccalaureate sermons at Tilden Sem., at the coming anni- 
versary, in June. 

— The Manchester public schools have in preparation a 
musical festival for the closing school-year’s exercises. As the 
schools of Manchester, under the able directorship of Prof. J. 
J. Kimball, have attained a proficiency in music-reading hardly 
excelled by any other New-Eogland city, a treat may be ex- 
pected. Advocates of the Tonic Sol-fa method will be pleased 
to know that Prof. Kimbal! uses that method, and is convinced 
that the remarkable readiness with which the children of all 
- read music is due to his introduction of that system. 

rof. Kimball keeps abreast of the times in his art, and is au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to vocal instruction. 

— The trustees of the State Normal School at Plymouth 
have elected Prof. Charles C. Rounds as principal, in place of 
Prof. Warren, resigned. A better selection could not have 
been made. Prof. Rounds uated from Dartmouth Coll. 
(scientific dept.) in 1857, and has been for 17 years principal of 
the Maine Normal! School at Farmington. He stands high 
among the educators of the country, and has received honorary 
degrees from three colleges. The friends of the school are to 
be congratulated, and all will be glad to learn that Misses Reed 


and Cate, the popular assistants under Prof. Warren, are to be 
retained in the school. 


VERMONT. 


— A Waterbury teacher by the name of Chittenden made a 
contract to teach school for $240 salary. A new committee 
were appointed, who took offence and discharged the teacher 
before his time expired. He sued for the amount of his wages, 
and has — recovered in full, with costs, amounting to nearly 
$400. This suit settles the question that a teacher in Vermont 
has rights under the law that “white men are bound to 
respect.”’ 

— Educational meetings are held this week in the north 
shire of Bennington Co., by Mr. Dartt, the State Supt. He is 
assisted in his work by C. J. Alger, Esq., of Burlington. They 
are held on successive days at Dorget, Manchester, and Sunder- 
land. The rain-storm had abated somewhat, but not wholly | 
ceased on the day of the Dorset meeting. The attendance of 
teachers, parents, and citizens was encouraging, and so in- 
creased during the sessions that the school-hall was filled at 
evening. Mr. Dartt’s suggestions and teachings upon the 
various branches of study, and practical questions arising ia 
school-work are beautiful and helpful, and his manner inspires 
confidence and esteem for our chief officer in the educational 
dept. of the State. Mr. Alger’s evening address was exceedingly 
interesting no? only to the mothers but all other hearers pres- 
ent, as it exhibited vividly the broad basis of education laid in 
the first five years of a child’s life upon which to build what- 
ever of subsequent development and attainment may be made 
in the schools and in life. We have reason to expect useful 
results from these meetings. 

— Now if the good people of Brattleboro’ secure the transfer 
of Lewis Coll. from Northfield, as they desire, report says they 
will accept Edison’s offer of $10,000 and connect with it a 
school of electric engineering. Of course, Mr. Edisen will be 
professor of that dept. 

— Of the 1,300 graduates of Middlebury Coll., 500 became 
preachers, 18 presidents of colleges or theological schools, 70 
college professors, 40 missionaries. 

— The second meeting of the Orleans Co. Teachers’ and 
School Officers’ Assoc. was held at Newport, Vt., June 1, with 
a@ good attendance. In the morning the topics of “ Pri- 
mary Teaching” and ‘‘ Morals and Manners’”’ were considered. 
In the afternoon the subjects were ‘‘ Methods of Teaching His- 
tory, Physiology and Hygiene,’’ “ Best Method of School Super- 
vision,” and ‘The Dignity of the Teacher’s Profession.” 
Principals Whittier of Derby, Jenne of Newport, Martin of Bar. 
ton; Supts. Clark of Glover, Gibson of Brownington, Smith of 
Derby, and Branch of Coventry, and State Supt. Dartt were 
present. Rev. J. D. Beeman, of Vermont Conference Sem. at 
Montpelier, was at the meeting, and spoke on ‘ Morals and 
Manners.’”’ Gen. H. B. Carrington, of Boston, spoke on 
** Methods of Teaching History,’’ expisining the new method 
of making history a unit factor by taking the two epochs as 


BC. and A.D., and tracing through Old Testament history the 


in of ancient cities and systems which were supplanted 

oO ireition of the worship of Jehovah in ine coming of 
Christ. The true way is to count what marks continual prog- 
ress from Moses, the first liberator, to the present, and to em- 
phasize the fact that all the art and physical pomp of old races 
only debased the moral powers and developed sensuality and 
ruin. Even China, Japan, and similarly related nations, get 
all their development through the aid of Christian civilization. 
The military history of the world was also traced from the 


' oshua, with blackboard illustrations of the war of the 
eeeaaen =: a glance at the Civil War. The co-relations of 


and raphy, as mutually interpreting each other, 
deplored. General Garrington was listened to 
with great interest. In the evening he gave a lecture on ‘‘ The 
Indians of the Northwest.” Although no notice was given 
until the day of the meeting, there was a large audience. The 
General held the attention closely for over an hour, and received 
a unanimous vote of thanks at the close. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The Wareham High School, under charge of Mr. G. H. G. 
McGrew and Miss Alice M. Guernsey, presented the drama, 
« Five Centuries,” May 29. The parts were admirably rendered, 
and the entertainment was a decided success. About $50 were 
cleared thereby, which will be expended on the school library. 

— Dr. B. Joy Jeffries lectures on ‘ Color-blindness and the 
Education of the Normal Color-sense,” at the Westfield Normal 
School, Tuesday evening, June 5, at 8 p. m., and at the Wor- 
cester Normal School Wednesday, June 6, at 2 p. m. 

— Mr. A. Lyman Williston, of Northampton, has urchased 
for Mt. Holyoke Sem., the Chamberlain property, a house and 
dozen acres of land, lying next to the seminary grounds,—a 
fine addition to the surroundings of the institution. 

— Mr. C. C. Chase, who has been principal of the Lowell 
High School since 1845, has resigned his position. He wasa 
member of the Dartmouth class of 1839, and now retires (as he 
expresses it) because he knows now that he can teach, but that 
a few years hence he might not know that he can no longer teach. 

— The Rockland High School, one of the oldest high schools 
in the State, had its reunion Friday evening, May 16. Inter- 
esting addresses were made by J. B. Poole, of the English 
High School, Boston; Byron Groce, of the Boston Latin School ; 
H. W. Chaplin, of Boston, late asst. district attorney; Miss 
H. B. Doud, Mr. Stetson, former princlpal of the school, Messrs. 
Gleason, Donovan, Thomas, and others. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Rev. Dr. Leach, of Providence, and Mr. D. R. Adams 
have been reélected members of the State Board of Ed. 

— Messrs. Burdick, Cotton, and Baker retire from the New- 
port School Com. by limitation of their term of office, 

— It is announced that Dr. Leach, Supt. Public Schools for 
Providence, will not be a candidate for rélection. Dr. Leach 
has held the position many years, and will retire from his field 
of labor after having accomplished very many desirable ends 


THE QUINCY SYSTEM! 


THE MOST REMARKABLE BOOK for TEACHERS THAT HAS BEEN PUBLISHED in A DECADE. 


NOTES OF 


TALKS TEACHING, 


Given by COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER, formerly Supt. of Schools at Quincy, Mass., 


and now Princ. of Cook Ce. Normal School, Normalville (Chicago), Ill, at the Martha's Vineyard Summer Institute, July 17 to Aug. 19, 1882. 
é Reported by LELIA E. PARTRIDGE. 
These “ talks” were delivered before a large assembly of teachers coming from all parts of the country, and were eagerly listened to. This book has been prepared to supply the demand on the part of teachers 


to know 


of teaching. No book has been published to ex 
that matter is so yet. The methods wito 


Colonel Parker, at Martha’ mw uae last summer, explained these methods ; 


than in any other book publish 


INTRODUCTION: Sketch of Colonel Parker’s Work. | TALK VII.—Readi 
ALK I.—Preliminary. Technical skill. TALK Vill. — 
AL& Il.—Reading. (Continued. ) 

Ill.—Reading.—The Word. 


the methods of teaching that made the Quincy schools so f 
were copied in many schools. demaud as tangible. 
they were nm ou ‘a ge, revised. and this volume contains the Th i ractical teac 
The book is simply invaluable. It will be used in normal schools and normal institutes, as a text-book. It marks a great ora. bangers en peste St - —* 


“THE NEW METHODS” 


CONTENTS. 
-—Application of Principles. 


XiV —Composition. 


TALK IX.—Reading.—Application of Principles. (Con- TALK X¥.—Number. 


K IV.—Keading.—Sentence, claded.) TALK YVI.—Namber. (Continued.) 
V.—Reading.—Script. TALK TALK XVII.—Arithmetic. 
‘ALK Vi.—Readiaz.—Phonies, TALK X1.—Writing. TALK XVIII.—Geography. 


From Prof. E.V. DeGRAFF, Supt. Scheols,| From NORMAN A. CALKINS, Assistant 
Supt. of Scheols, N.Y. City. 


I have examined the advance sheets of “ Talks on From a hasty examination of “ advanced sheets” of 


Patersen, N. J , Condacter ef iusts., etc. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


when Colonel Parker was superintendent there. That little town became a “ Mecca” for teaching, and for 


School boards are offering high wages to those who understand them. 


| TALK X{.—Talking with the Pencil. -— Geography, 
ng.— Application of Principles. Xtl.—Tafsing with the Pencil, (Continued.) Gee (Sontinued 


ALK Xi.—Geography. (Continued ) 
TALK (Concluded.) 
TALK . 

TALK 
TALK XXt¥V.—School Government, 
TALK XXV.—Moral Training. 


From THOMAS HUNTER, Prest. of the; From JOHN KENNEDY, State Cendactor 
Nermal College, N. ¥. City, 


of Teachers’ Institates, N. VY. State. 


Teaching,” by Francis W. Parker, and find the work a 
remarkable one. Many insist that there is nothing 
new in Colonel Parker's methods (and he himself says 
he carries out in a rational way the fundamental prin- 
ciples of mental-training), yet it cannot be gainsaid 
that if the teachers of America have known of the 
methods used in Quincy, it is a sad reflection that 
they have not better resulte in teaching. |! 
have visited the Quincy schools, and know that Colonel 
Parker has studied deeply the history and science of 
education. That be has done more than any other man 
in this country to explain and exemplify the work of 
ae to teach teachers how to teach the 
the essen subjecta, is the jadgment of one who be- 
lieves in the “ New Departure at Quincy.” 


Colonel Parker's “ Talks on Teaching,” it is evident 
that his forcible treatment of the topics considered wil! 
lead those who read them to examine their own teach- 
ing more carefully to ascertain whether they are among 
that class of teachers who are mere imitators, and 
followers of tradition in school-room work. These 
“ Talks” must do much good in leading teachers to 
a deeper knowledge of child-nature, and to practical 
obervations as to the means of mind-development. 


Through ape one teachers they will add fresh inter- 
est to many school-rooms. 


I have read with close attention and deep interest 
the advance sheets of a work entitled “ Talks with 
Teachers,”’ by Colonel Parker. I consider it an invala- 
able addition to the literature of Pedagogy. In terse, 
urgent, incisive, and simple style he has given expression 
to the best thoughts of the best educators of all times 
and of all countries, and stamped these thoughts with 
the impress of his own strong individuality. What 
struck me mostforcibly in reading the work was the 
sound common sense that everywhere pervaded it. 


Most cordially do I recommend it to my fellow-teachers. 


I have examined the advance sheets of Colonel Par- 
ker's Talks on Teaching.” I find the work, as 1 an- 
ticipated, ranning over with sound philosophy and 
stimulating suggestions, It will do a vast amount of 
good as an instrument of reform in educatienal aims 
and processes, I wish it might be read by every teacher 
and school officer in the land. 


From DAVID H. COCHRANE, Prest. 
Brooklyn Coll. and Polytech. Inst. 


I find the work full of the most valuable suggestions. 
It will be of advantage to teachers of every grade. 


The book is = square 16me, 5 by 6 3-4 inches, 192 pages, benutifaily printed on goed paper and tastefally beund in English cloth, best. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR, POSTPAID. 


IT CONTAINS A SUPERB WOOD ENGRAVED PORTRAIT OF COLONEL PARKER AS A PRONTISPIBCE. 


AGENTS Wilt find this very salable book at teachers’ institutes and conventions. 


General Agent for the N. E. States, 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO. 


25 Arch Street, BOSTON. 


state choice of territory or institute 


N 
senvention five hundred advance orders have been already received, and we expect to dispose of the large first 


NORMAL INSTITUTE 


Will find this 
book unequaled as text-book to study the principles of 


Address fer Cireular«e, Terms, etc., 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
21 Park Place, NEW YORK. 


TEEL 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, 


suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 


for trial, by mail, on receipt of 95 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 
316 tf IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. New- York. 
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during his administration. His successor ig not yet announced. 
— Prof. Blakeslee proposes to accommodate summer board- 
ers at East Greenwich Acad. during the summer vacation 
— Rev. E. E. Hale is to be the orator before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Soc. at Brown Univ., at commencement. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain. 


— Supt. H. M. Harrington of Bridgeport is meeting with 
ualified success in his training-school. During the year 


pve young ladies have been employed, all of whom have 
been appointed to the various schools to enter upon their du- 


ties at the beginning of the next term. More than one-fourth 
of the corps of teachers for the next year received their first 
jessons in teaching in this school during the past three years. 


GOOD WORDS. 


_ “| feel greatly indebted to you for making me acquainted 
with your educational! publications. The contributors to Ep- 
ucaTion are able writers and scholarly men. This Interna- 
tional Magazine deserves a wide circulation, its mission is a 


Diesterweg, the modern Froebel and Pestalozz! would feel de- 
lighted at such exemplary and successful efforts in leading 
teachers to the most advanced theories and best channels. 
Every normal-school pupil, every primary-school teacher, and 
many of the parents and guardians ought to be willing and 
anzious to read and apply the suggestions and lessons con- 
tained in your Primary TEACHER. Object-teaching, when 
properly understood and carried out, belongs not merely to 
primary education, but also to secondary school training, and 
even in academic pursuits it holds a place wherever it is adapted 
to and matured into the sphere it should occupy. Conversa- 
tional instruction in the university even, is but a strong link 
in the chain of object-teaching, a digest of subject-matter, a 
comparative treatment, an historical development, a bountiful 
harvest to investigation, in that it leads to originality in 
thought, clearness in expression, to a definite and valuable 
multum, instead of a vague and practical multa.’”’ — Oscar 
FAULHABER, Exeter, N. H. 


— “Tue Journnat I bave taken since ’73, I believe, and 
have found it the best educational paper in the United States 
that I have seen; I have seen very Many,—many about the 
veriest trash ;—am taking about a dozen now, but will soon re 
duce to two,—your JOURNAL and the Pennsylvania ‘School 
Journal. The price is high, measured by money, but meas- 


ITAL Y.—On the occasion of the discussion of the budget the 


Chamber of Deputies rejected two bills to the effect that a sum 
of money be placed at the disposition of the Minister of Public 


Instruction, fixed by the first bill at $300,000 and by the second 
at $120,000, and which would have been employed in bettering 
the material position of the corps of primary teachers. The 
minister, Sig. Baccelli, has presented to Parliament the project 
relating to salaries and the nomination of teachers. 

The Italian Minister of Public Instruction has recently pub- 
lished in a brochure of 80 pages an account of the journeys 
made during the vacation of 1882 by the pupils of national 
boarding-schools (convitti nazimali). The caravan of the 
Turin convitto, composed of 24 pupils, went to Switzerland, 
and were absent 14 days; that of Palermo, consisting of 


34 pupi's, was absent 17 davs in Sicily; that of Cosenza nuam- 


bered 19 pupils, and spent 30 days in visiting Messina, Catania, 
and Palermo, returning bv Naples. The pupils of 4.other 
convitti, those of Milan, Venice, Novara, and Salerno, were 
satisfied with simple country life. The young Milanese spent 
a month, from August 14 to September 18, at Varese, 
in the school-building furnished them by the municipality. 
The students from Venice passed the month of August in the 
royal villa of Stra, the use of which has been granted them by 


the Minister of Public Instruction. The party from Palermo 


i 
ing pedagogical pursuits into a recognized 


typically 
guide to 


mportant one, that will prove a powerful aid in mould- 

science in this coun- 
try. THE PRIMARY TEACHER deserves special mention as a 
developed feature of pedagogic art, a pathfinder, a 
the loveliest garden of childhood. It is replete with 
instruction for both parents and teachers, Our great German, 


WOLVERTON, Milton, Pa. 


ured by merit it leads all others in cheapness.” —W. J. 


ournals in the world.’’—Wm. H. Lyncu, Prin. 
Salem Academy, Dent Co., Mo. : 


were two months in a country house in Pianesi, while the 
young people from Novara established themselves in the village 
of Gozzano, and from there made several excursions. 
evident that the custom of organizing school caravans ar. 
vacation colonies is becoming more general in all countries.— 


| Reoue Pédagogique. 


It is 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Knowledge I sought as the sole boon 

That this poor life could give; 

But vain, alas, its cup ne’r brought 
The draught for which men live. 

Then Pleasure beckoned me along 
Through many a winding way; 

But when I asked if this were all, 
My sad heart answered, nay. 

At last within a ruined shrine, 
Beneath a crumbling wall, 

A woman knelt beside a cross,— 
I found she knew it all 

—Joun W. Ryan. 


Ir seems impossible that a remedy made of 
such common, simple plants as Hops, Buchu, 
Mandrake, Dandelion, ete., should make so 
many and such great cures as Hop Bitters do; 
but when old and young, rich and poor, pastor 
and doctor, lawyer and editor, all testify to 
having been cured by them, you must believe 
and try them yourself, and doubt no longer. 


— Ata hotel in Oswego, a couple from the 
country, of Milesian extraction, took seats at 
the dinner-table. Directly after, a young man 
took a stalk of celery from the table and com- 
menced eating it. Theold lady opposite looked 
at him a moment with an air of disgust, and 
then nudged her husband and said in a stage 
whisper, ‘‘D’ye moind the blackguard ating 
the bokay ?”’ 


t@ The Diamond Dyes always do more than 
they claim to do. Color over that old dress. 
It will look like new. Only 10 cts. for any color. 


— Truthfulness is a corner-stone in character, 
and if not firmly held in youth there will ever 
after be a weak spot in the fouadation. 


‘**BUCHU-PAIBA.” Quick, complete cure, all annoy 
ing Kidney and Discases. $1. 


— Believe nothing against another but on 
good authority, nor repeat what may hurt an- 
other, unless it be a greater hurt to conceal it. 


AYEn’s Sarsaparilla is a highly concentrated 
extract ‘of Sarsaparilla and other blood-purify- 
ing roots, combined with Iodide of Potassium 
and Iron. Its control over scrofulous diseases 
is unequaled by any other medicine. 


— Acable dispatch, that “‘a mine has been 
discovered in a street in Moscow, Russia,’’ was 
headed by an innocent journalist head-writer, 

A Bonanza in Moscow.” 


In England there is a Land’s End and also a 
Grave’s End. The family of Graves is very 
ancient. One of its members, Dr. Graves, the 
discoverer of the celebrated Heart Regulator 
fries be name, is entitled to imperishable 

. 8 remedy is one in fact as well as 


name, as we hay. 
Lesley’s Jo € reason to know personally. 


~ My jnestate hath a thousand several 
es 
And every tongue brings in a several tal 
And every tale condemus me for a villain. 


DON’T DIE IN THE a ie ” 
Out Fats, mice, fliew HOUSE, clears 


— “‘ Wanted, experienced operators on girls’ 
waists.” The young man who has but one 


talent will 
his little napkin’ lease step forward and unfold 


PERIODICAL headaches fly before Dr. Ben- 
*on's Celery and Chamomile Pills. All drug- 
gists. Price, 50 cents, 


— The work of education in Hong Kong, says 
he appear to be 


» would 


under some curious difficulties. Dr. Ertel, the 
Inspector of Schools, in his last report men- 
tions that he noticed several cases in which 
Chinese girls, living at a great distance from 
school,—having to traverse on their way to 
and fro the most crowded portion of the town,— 
were dressed like boys, and attended the girls’ 
school ail year dressed as boys. This was 
owing to the prevalence of kidnapping girls, 
and the curious change of dress was done to 
deceive kidnappers. 


WELLS’ *‘ ROUGH ON CORNS.” 15cts. Ask for it, 
Complete, permanent cure. Corns, warts, bunions, 

— It was a Chicago young lady who, when 
she was presented with a pair of opera-glasses, 
asked how in the world she was to keep 
them on. 


“Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure has cured my 
Eczema.’”’ John A. Andrews, Atty., Ashton, Ill. 


— ‘* How can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods ?”” 
—Macaulay. 


50 Firs 1n 24 Hours! 

“*T employed some of the best physicians 
here,’’ wrote Wm. E. Tanner, of Dayton, Ohio, 
** They all said my child could not live three 
weeks. It had 50 fits in 24 hours. We gave it 
Samaritan Nervine, and the medicine effected 
a permanent cure.” Druggists. 


— Acabman, convicted in a London police 
court of being drunk while in charge of his cab, 
assured the magistrate, in his defence, that all 
arose through the folly of attempting to be one’s 
own doctor. He thought the remedy for the 
complaint he was suffering from was stimu. 
lants, but he no doubt had prescribed for him- 
self too much. 

GENTLEMEN, your Hop Bitters have been of 
great value to me. I was laid up with typhoid 
fever for over two months, and could get no 
relief until I tried your Hop Bitters. To those 
suffering with debility, or any one in feeble 
health, I cordially recommend them. 

J. C. STOETZEL, 683 Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. 


— The frog mounted on a clod said he had 
seen Kashmir.—A/fghan,—Long. 


Try Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. They are mild 
and pleasant in action, but thorough and search- 
ing in effect. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS'’ 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 


No. 90. NOW READY.......+-++0ee+- 25 Cents. 


SUCCESSFUL MEN 
OF TO-DAY, 
And What They Say of Success, By WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 
. 89. bart. B stin D. Fulton, 25 centr, 


ing as a romance.) 
Ne. SS. Charlotte Bronte. By Laura C. Holloway. 


15 et 
No. 87. Essays of George Elliot. Collected by Nathan 
Sb ard... 25 cta. 
( Phie ts the first of these Essays in 


book form in Eng or America.) 
Ue. 86. Colin Cleats A Becord of a 
ummer. y Gran en .. 4 
No. 85. Highways of Literature. By David Pryde. 15c. 
No. 84. Flotsam and Jetsam. By T. G. Bowles, 25c. 
Ne. hives Ilustrious Shoemakers. By W. ©. 


No, 82. American Humorists, By H.R. Hawels. 15c. 
No. 81. Science in Short Chapters, By W. M. Wil- 


liams. . . .25e. 
No. 80. Life of Oromwell. By Paxton Hood....25c. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 


423 a 10 and 12 Dey 8t., New York. 


OUTLINES OF TAE 


CONSTITUTIONAL ELISTOR 


THE 


UNITED STATES. 


By LutHer H, PoRTER. 
13mo,. $1,50. 
Our Constitution as Seen in Our History. 
I. ITS ORIGIN. Events that lead to it, and ideas that 
it gave expression to. 
IL. ITS NATURE. Detailed explanations of the scope 
and-nature of its provisions. 
Ill, ITS OPERATION. The leading events of our po- 
history and their relations to our organic 
w 


Sent to Ti hes amination, postpaid 


HENBY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
417 tf 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


WANTED. 


A highly recommended teacher wishes a position as 
instructor in the FRENCH and GERMAN languages. 
Has spent several years in Europe, and applies the 
NATURAL (Heness-Sauveur) Method. 

Address, for references, Madame M&uLBAog, Princ. 
Fauveur School of Languages, 18 Pemberton Square, 
Boston, Masa, 423 ¢ 


WOMAN’S MEDIOAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYNVANIA, 

The 34th Winter Session will open on Thureday, Oct. 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical Instrac- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hoepitals. Sprin 
Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, an 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material 
and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. For fur- 
ther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., 
Dean, No. College Ave., and 2ist 8t., PHILA. 


AND FOR WELLESLEY AND 


419 f 


Preparation “for Harvard, Oxford and Cambridge (Eng.) Universities, 


OTHER LADIES’ COLLECES. 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS will read with Harvard Candidates and with Teachers during the first six and the last four 
weeks of the vacation. Teachers can have rooms with one of his colleagues. will 
resident pupils in his own family on October 2, For prospectus, address 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, 129 West Chester Park, Boston. 


There be vacancies for two 


Che 


Saratoga Summer School, 1883, 


BEGINS JULY 9, AND CONT 


——— DIRECTORS: 


SIX WEEKS. 


SIGMON M. STERN (Director of Stern’s School of Languages of N. Y. City), and Rey. GILES P. HAWLEY. 
The Program is ready to be sent free to all applicants. It contains particulars about the 


Studies,—German, French ; Text-books ; Lectures, in 
Elocution, Music, etc., etc. Address: 


SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL, Box 1063, Saratoga Springs, N. Y 


an, French, and English ; Reunions ; Latin, Greek, 


, in Germ 
STERN'S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF N. Y, CITY, or THE 


419 eow 


SUMMER SCHOOL of ELOCUTION. 


TERM OF Six WEEKS-- 
Cobourg, 
Ontario, 


| Cler; 
knowledge of a vitally im 


asible interference with their 
‘or Boarding, Inexpensive Excursion. 
C da | Send for Descriptive Circular to JOHN 8. BECHTEL, Sec’y National School of 
ANAAA. | eiocation and Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chestaat St., Philadelphia. 


-JULY 2 to AUCUST i0. 


This Course combines Recreation with Study, and affords to Teachers, Lawyers, 
men, and all classes of advanced students, the opportunity of acquiring a 


rtant and exceedingly practicx! subject, with the least 
ular daties. Delightful Climate, Moderate Rates 


419 eow 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Periodicals. The School Bul- 
letin and N. Y¥. State Educa- 
tional Journal. Established in 
1874. Monthly, 16 pp., 10x14. 
Per year, $1.00. 


Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room 
Song Budget, and School Room Chorus; Beebe’s First 
Steps Among Figures, Bardeen’s Common School Law, 
Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, &c., &c. 

Schoo! Supplies, Agalite and Slate-Pencil Black- 
board Slating, Cheney Globes, Dissected Maps, &c. 


Everything used in Schools, Stamp for Catalogues. 


WILLARD SMALL, 


14 Bromficld St., Boston, 
PUBLISHER OF . 


Conington’s Proso Transiation ef Virgil, $2.00 
Blaisdell’s Study of English Classics, - 1.50 
Fisher's Three Pronunciations of Latin, - = 


De Uoulange’s Ancient City, - © 2 
Keene’s Selections for Reoaag, and Elocution, .75 
Life of Horace Mann, by his Wife, ee . 
The Gulisian of Saadi, Transiation by Gladwin, 
Introduction by R. W. Emerson. 
& thy of Chronology, Ha 
ulck’s Educationa ormers,. - 
tains pose System States, 2.50 
Jose ‘ayne’s tures on the and 
of Education. Am. Edition. 8vo,400pp., 2.00 
Many of our leading educators have pronounced this 
work as of the best ks on the subject in the Knglish 
language, 
GB Sent, postpaid, on recipt of price. 42a 


Vacation Work. 
Our Premium-List for 1883 


Is a valuable auxiliary to those who wish to 


in fitable -work during Vacation. 
“Address. ENGLAND PUB, UU., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


S. S. HAMILL’S 


Summer School of Elocution 


Will Open June 15, 1883, for a Term of Ten Weeks. 


517 West Madison Street, 
OHIOAGO, ILL. 


INSTITUTE 
Instructor and Lecturer, 
GEO. P. BEARD, A.M. 


For Circulars and Correspondence address, 
Till July, 1883, CALIFORNIA, PENN. ; 
After July ist, RANDOLPH, VT. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


By Ruv. A. D. MAYO, 


00 | is a book that may be read with both pleasure and 
y 


profit during.the idle hours of 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
820 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, 


ITS CONSTITUTION, HEMBERS, AND 
COMM'TTEES, REPORTS OF PRO- 
CEEDINGS AT ATLANT 8 AND SABA- 
TOGA, WITH REPORTS OF COM. 
MITTERERS, AND BRIEF HISTORY OF 
THE OBGANIZATION. 62 pages, 


tave. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. 
Address N, E. PUBLISHING CO., 
392 16 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


4 
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| 
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5) 
enue The School Room. A Monthly Journal of Practical | 
mee to Young Teachers. Established 1881. 16 pp., | 
7x10, Per year, 50 cts, ; 
| 
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| 
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| 
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a week in your own town. Terms and $5 oubdt Mo | j 
$66 fice. H. & Oo., Portisnd, Me. 
q 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVIL—No. 23. 


Some Late Publications. 


Title. 
How to Talk. - - 
Dawn of History. H. Lib., No. 44. - 


Hot Plowshares. - - 
Harper's Hand-book. 3 - - - 
Mongrels. Franklin 8q. Lib., No. - 


La Grammaire. - - - - : - 
Old Maryland Manors. - - - °. > 
Stadents Son, - - - - - 


Mary Magdalen. - - - 
A Walk in Hellas, - - - ° ° 
Social Probiems. - - ° 
Shatesbary and Hutchinson. 


Letters to Card cCloskey. 
versal ograph - - - 
Hand-book of the - ° 
Mr. and Mrs. Morton. - - 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Powell! Cowperthwait & Co, Phila $ 2 
‘ 


Keary J Fitzgerald, NY i) 


Tourgée Fords, Howard & Hulbert, NY 1 50 
Fetridge r & Bros, each, 
Wilton “ 20 
Ciccolina M L Holbrook & Co, NY 50 
Clarke Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 3 00 
Hawthorne as 200 
“ “ “ 2 00 
rvilley Wm R Jenkins, NY 25 
Labiche, Jolly 25 
Johnson Johns Hopkins Univ, Baltimore 30 
Hills Moses King, Cambridge, Mass 50 
Lancaster A Barnes & Co, NY 
Greenough Jas R Oagood & Co, Boston 1 50 
Sneider “ 2 50 
Coan G P Patnam’s Sons, NY 25 
Fowler “ “ “ 1 00 
Phisterer 1 00 
O'Connor N Tibbals & Son, NY 25 
D Appleton & Co, NL 30 
Allen Lee & Shepard, Boston 
LP Hopkins “ “ “ 
Cupples, Upham & Co, Boston 1 25 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tue firm of Robert 8. Davis & Co., the well- 
known publishers of Greenleaf’s famous series 
of mathematical works and other popular text- 
books, who have been in business in Boston 
for over forty years, has been dissolved. A new 
firm has been organized under the corporate 
title of Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, who have 
purchased all of the stock, publishing rights, 
etc., of the old firm. These gentlemen have 
all been well trained, and had a large and suc- 
cessful experience in connection with the busi- 
ness of the old house, varying in time from 
ten to seventeen years. The new firm will 
retain their present quarters in Boston, and es- 
tablish also a branch in the city of New York un- 
der the special care of Orlando Leach, Esq., 
who has been for many years the popular agent 
of R. 8. Davis & Co. in that city. The other 
members of the firm will remain at the old lo- 
cation, 87 Franklin Street, Boston. We con- 
gratulate the members of the new firm upon 
their auspicious advent into business. Their 
list of popular text-books is unexcelled, and we 


saoom for them the hearty good-will of the 
e and of the educational public, so well 
earned by the long and honorable career of the 
old house to which they succeed. 


Ir is annoanced that Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons have sold to Messrs. Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co. their large and valuable list 
of school-books, comprising Guyot’s Geogra- 
phies and Wall Maps, together with Standard 
Series of Readers, Arithmetics, Natural Philos- 
ophies, Chemistries, etc. This transfer well 
illustrates the present tendencies of the pub- 
lishing buisness in respect to educational books, 
the issuing of which is becoming a distinct 
branch of the trade requiring methods entirely 
different from the other departments. The 
firm of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co, of 
New York, one of the largest Educational 
Houses in America, by this acquisition will be 
able still more adequately to meet the require- 
ments of the best educational needs, while the 
Scribner House is left free to give undivided 


attention to its three great branches of the 
Importing, the American Publishing, and the 
Subscription business. 


Pror. Moszrs Brown’s Summer 
School of Elocution will open July 11 at the 
beautifal suburban site of Tufis College, Col- 
lege Hill. Theschool could have no pleasanter 
place in which to hold its session of four weeks. 
We are glad to learn that a goodly number of 
students, from all sections of the country, 
have signified their intention to study under 
his direction the Philosophy of Delsarte. Pro- 
fessor Brown’s lecture before the Universalist 
clergy of Boston and vicinity is thus spoken of 
by the Christian Leader: “Satisfaction is a 
strong word, bat it fails to express the feeling 


with which the ministers heard Prof. Moses 
True Brown’s statement of the Delsarte Phi- 
losophy. It was very instructive: in many 
things novel at all points impressive.’’ 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


Teachers, why prolong your work and add to | 


your difficulties by using poor blackboards, 
which hinder rather than aid you? Get 
Swasey’s Blackboards, which are made to les- 
sen the expenses, make less work for the 


merit and taking quality, and one is always 
sure of finding among the latest publications 
something that will suit his own taste. Those 
that have most recently appeared include a 
Wagner funeral march, based on the Tann- 
hauser melodies, a Rondo, ‘ Recollections of 
Beethoven,”’ a song by Molloy, etc., and are 
up to the usual standard. 

ImPoRTANT. — When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel 
opposite Grand Central Depot 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of a million dollars, 
reduced to $100 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator, Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


E. L. Ketioaee & Co., 21 Park Place, New 
York City, have just published notes of ‘‘ Talks 
on Teaching,’ given by Francis W. Parker last 
summer at the Martha’s Vineyard Institute 
(Quincy). Probably no volume will attract 
the attention of teachers of this country so 
much as this. The interest created by Colonel 
Parker in the Quincy schools has been unpar- 
alleled. All through the country teachers are 
asking the question: “ What are these New 
Ideas ?”’ This volume answers the question. 


Price, $1.00. For sale by Henry A. Young & 
Co., 25 Arch street, Boston. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


AN OLD PHYSICIAN, RETIRED FROM PRAC- 
tice, having had placed in his hands by an East India 
missionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throatand Luuog 
Affections; also a positiveand radical cure for Nervous 
Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thuusands of 
cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffer- 
ing fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French, or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail wy addressing with stamp, naming th 
paper, W. A. Novgs, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, 
New York. 421 d eow 


PHYSICIANS’ sanction has been accorded to 
that standard disinfectant, Glenn’s Sulphur 
Soap. 

Hill’s Hair Dye, black or brown, 50 cts. 

DyYSPEPTIC, nervous people, ‘‘ out of sorts,”’ 
Colden’ Liquid Beef Tonic will cure. Ask 
for Colden’s. Of druggists. 


L- BEPUSLICAIN, a French paper, published 
weekly by Prof. N. Cyk, is devoted to Lirera- 
TURE, POLITIC8, EDUCATION,and News. One Dol- 
lar will pay from May 1 to Dec. 31. i 
23¢ Address 227 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four year’s course for women. Special courses in 
French, German, and Greek. Observatory, laboratories, 
and art-gallery. Library of 11,000 vols. Board and tuition 
$1754 year. Address Miss WARD, Prin., So. Hadley, 
Mass. 423 k 


THE NEW DEPARTURE 


Makes Education pin and Self instruction . Learn 
to write, spell and punctuate ; also English Grammar 


learned in a day than in a month by the old method. 


at the same time by a new and natural system. More |. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. A FASHIONABLE SUFFERER; Or, 


CaBoT LopGE, 16mo, gilt top. By Aveustus Horr. With Illustrations by the 
book of si lar interest, in which Mr. por- . 16mo. $1.50. 

traya the career of Mr. Webster with the impartialty Py aa of summer life in the country, with views of 

which historic trath demands. the many humorous phases of life and character there 


presented. 
JONES VERY’S POEMS. 


With a Biographies! Sketch by Wm. P. ANDREWs. 
16mo. $1.50. 


RIVERSIDE HAWTHORNE. 


X. AMERICAN NOTE-BOOKS. 
bg x FRENCH AND ITALIAN NOTE-BOOKS. 


ote by GEORGE P. 
of A Study of Hawthorne, | An exgusite book, containing many poeme by Jone 


blished, besides those which 
iginal full-page Etching and a Vignette Wood- | Very never before pu 
‘ 8vo, gilt top. $2.00 a volume. appeared several years ago. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


ies of our Emter- 
+4 , and othe ho wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure cop 
which give the lines of Latin and Greek, by ware. for 
word, in English. The Enterlinears have been used for thirty years, an now 


DE SELVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
school 


School W. CLARK, Stationery. 


Supplies. (Successor to N. E. School Furnishing Co ) 
Teachers invited to call. 


‘ d Danner Revolving Book fases. 
ES. | Perfection Dictionary-Holders. 27 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


GARRETT ’S 


100 Choice Selections, No. 21, 


NOW READY, - 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 


Uniform with preceding Numbers, Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 
cow P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE DANSVILLE SANATORIUM, 


Long known as “ Our Home on the Hillside.” 


nequaled in its therapeutic appliances for the restoration of the sick and recuperation 0 
the Vosases Under pede amnaeds and personal care of a corps of regularly educated and experienced 
physicians, several of whom have had extended European a for study and practice. reatment 
coinprehends wise regulation of daily life, cheerful and helpful, social and religious influences. Employ 
ment of the most improved forms of baths,—notably the oliere, Thermo-Electric, Turkish, and Russian 
together with massage, Swedish movements, light gymnastics, electricity, inunction, etc., as indicated. 

Loca’ assed for health and beauty, air free from malarial and other taint ; water soft and pure; 
nerous, wholesome, attractive. Services of trained attendants. Freedom from 
demands of fashion and society. Opportunities for out-door life and quiet, recreation and amusement. 

Magnificent new building, absolutely fire-proof and noise-proof, complete in sanitary appointments and 
meters conveniences, open is ‘July, affording a home for the sick without an equal in the world. At present 
accommodations for 150 can be secured in cottages belonging to the insiitution. 

On direct line of Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R. R. between New York and the West. Numerous 
passenger trains daily from New York and Buffalo, with palace-cars and sieepers. Prices reasonable. Special 
terms to physicians, the clergy, and teachers. Boarders received. For circulars address 

422 ¢ THE SANATORIUM, DANSVILLE, NEw 


Perfect Lead - pencil SEND LIST OF 
> Sharpener. 
We desire to call the attention of Teach- ) C H. O O i i 
/ ers to the late improvements made in the 
manufacture of Lead pencil Sharpeners, 
whereby the over sharpening of the pen- 
cil, and the breaking of the lead is pre- 
vented. The sharpener as now made is 
a& most perfect and satisfactory article, 
and should be on the desk of every 
You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
for seventy five cents. Agents Wanted. offer for Cash or Exchange. 
420t vonshbire St., Boston, Mass. 
VanWinkle & Weedon, 
Solicited many friends of the “ Natural Method b 
of Teachiog Modern Languages,” TH. HENESS, A.M., 90 Chambers St. City. 
originator of this method, has consented to lecture on 
the Science and Art of School Catechetics, the Skill, 
in which enhances success and changes the hard labors 


of the teacher into pleasures. These lectures will be 
given in connection with the usual daily instraction in 


Germen, at BETHLEHEM, N. H., from July 2 to Aug. 

11, 1883. Forcircalars applyto TH. HENESS, 

421f 142 Crown St., New Haven, Conn. 

ummer Elocution 


CLASS AT 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 
Address for particulars, 
WALTER K. FOBES, 
147 Tremont St., Boston. 


DARTMOUTH 
Summer School of Science. 


PRACTICAL COURSES IN 
ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS. 
Five WEEKS, BsGINNING JULY 10. 
Address, for Circular, 
420g Pror. C. F. EMERSON, Hanover, N. H. 


teacher and scholar. Will send sample 
for ten cents; or one dozen, post-paid, 


A New Sunday School Song Boek! 


“ There is a land of pure delight.” 


By Geo. F. Root and C. C. Case. 


CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS, 


Every Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 


192 + printed on fine r and handsomel 
bound in boards. Price, af cents, by mail ; $3. 
per dozen by express,charges not prepaid. A 
single c (in ages | for examination, mailed 
on receipt of a5 cents. Specimen Pages Free. 


Published by 


Sent by mail on receipt of $1.00. Agents wanted 
Liberal terms. Selisatsight. E. R. PELTON &Co., 
35 ST., New York. 4214 


WANTED, 
An Ezperienced Teacher of Sci who can take 


LADY PRINCIPAL WANTED, 


teacher, and aid the pupils, J. A. Swasey,/1n% New England academy; salary $800 to $1000, ac- 


manufacturer, 21 Brattle street, Boston. 


to qualification; thorongh education and suc- 


cessful experience required ; special studies,—French, 


History, Literature, Rhetoric; Methodist preferred, 


the enterprising and reliable music! 9° essential. Apply HIRAM ORCUTT 
4 


publishers, Messrs. Oliver Ditson A Co., of 
Boston, take @ foremost place. The imprint 
of their house is &b assurance that the compo- 


Manager N. E. Bureau of Educati 
422 tf 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


THE BIGGEST THING QUT. Migstrated 


sition, whatever it may be, has both intrinsic! New). BE. NASON & O0., 120 Fulton 8t., New York. 


! JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
TONIC SOL-FA INSTITUTE, 24 Year. 


4 Cincinnati, 0 
A Tonic Sol fa Institute of three weeks will be held 


at SPRINGFIELD, MASS., beginning July 9. The 

° voice-train t- guages 

reading, harmony, kindergarten music, and meth of | ad Outof tne Way 

teac 6 for the various | searc uccess, Reports 

certificates of the Tonic Sol fa College of London. Medical, Jonreale (noth American and Poreten), eo. 


The special purpose of this Institute is to Catalogue 
teachers for the rapidly increasing demand for Tonie Second-Hand School Books. Send for » C: 4 
Pick-up Orders Solicited. 


Sol-fa instruction in all parts of the country. 
Instructors: DANIEL BATORELLOR, THEO. F. Srw- A. 8. CLARK, 
34 Park Row, New York. 


ARD, THos. CHARMBURY. Terms for full Sone $10.) ag 
TEACHERS’ AIDS. 


address, THOMAS CHARMBUR 
FOWLER & WELLS er ong many works which, 


West Springfield, Mass. 
‘ ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY. 
ummer School of French and German, beginning | while they are not School k interest 
2, entirely in the lang | to Teachers as Aids in their pe mabey com- 
Con Vitzthum Eckst&dt of Mt. plete list of their works and a back number of the 
Hadley, Mases., and by Malle. RENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL will be sent to every 
© Dietz, formerly of Mt. Holyoke oe now | Teacher who will send address on postal-card. 


at Mrs. Piatt’s School, Utica, N.J. FOWLER & W Publishers, 
apply to Miss Vitzthum. | 418i  4i7h 758 Broadway, New York 


F American Note books. Riverside edition. - - 
Frenen and Italian Note-books. - - 
Vent d’Ouest. - - - 
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it prominence, in a first-class high school in the 
Salary $1,500. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N.E. Bureau of Education, 
420 tt 16 Hawley Street, Koston. 
601 
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| 
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$72 a’ 
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Fits, 


Spasms, Falling 
Sickness, Convul- 
sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, 
Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 
potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 
Nervous and Blood Diseases. 


o Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary M: 
Bankers, Ladies and all 
sedentary employment causes Nervous Pros- 
tration, Irregularities of the blood, stomach, 
bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
tonic, appetizeror stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 
ine is invaluable. 


as [THE] GREAT 
wonderful 


1.50 at Druggists. 
The DR.S.A. RICHMOND 
MEDICAL CO., Sole Pro- 


prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. (CONQUEROR. 


Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) 


REMEMBER THIS. 


If you are sick, Hop Bitters will surely aid Natare in 
making you well when all else fails. 

If you are costive or dyspeptic, or are suffering from 
any other of the numerous diseases of the stomach or 
bowels, itis your own fault if you remain ill, for Hop 
Bitters are a sovereign remedy in all such complaints. 

If you are wasting away with any form of Kidney 


disease, stop tempting Death this moment, aud turn 


for a cure to Hop Bitters. 
If you are sick with that terrible sickness, Nervous- 
ness, you will finda“ Ba'm in Gilead” in the use of 


Hop Bitters, 

If you are a frequenter or a resident of a miasmic 
district, barricade your system ageine the scourge of 
all countries, — malarial, epidemic, bilious, and inter- 
mittent fevers,—by the use of Hop Bitters. 

If you have rough, pimply, or sallow skin, bad breath, 

ins and aches, and feel miserable erally, Hop 

itters will give you fair skin, rich blood, and sweetest 
breath, health, and comfort. 

In short, they cure all Diseases of the Stomach, 
Bowels, Blood, Liver, Nerves, Kidneys, Bright's Dis 
ease. $500 will be paid for a case they will not cure or 


help. 

That r, bedridden, invalid wife, sister, mother, 
or daughter, can be made the picture of health, wy a 
few bottles of Hop Bitters, costing but a trifle, ill 
you let them suffer ? way 


Del: 


Is YOUR 

HEART 
@ SOUND? 
Mi le think 


tor for kidney or liver troubles, or dyspepsia, while 
Uf the truth were known, the realcause is at the heart. 
The renowned Dr. Clendinning, startlingly says 
“one-third of my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 
The heart weighs about nine ounces, ana yet man's 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passes through it once 
in a minute and a-half, resting not day or night! 
Surely this subject shoulda have carcful attention, 
Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared a 
spectfic for all heart troubles and kindred disorders. 
Jtisknownas Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator 
and can be obtained at your druggists, $1. per bottie, 
siz bottles for $5 by express. Send stamp for Dr. 
Graves’ thorough and exhaustive treatise. qd 


F.£. Ingatis, Sole American Agent, Concord, N. H. 


Catalogues on Application. 


art I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
ll,—Optical Instruments and 44 pp. 
— Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) G44 pp.) 
IV.—Ph ph. and Chemical A: (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & co., 
#3 (1) 924 Chestuat St,, Philadelphia. 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told 

and adopted by the “ Soci couragemen 
50 SPECIES OF SHEL LS — PRICE, $23.50, 


Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HIsToRY STORE, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
Estey Organs, 
Haines Upright Pianos. 
Hazelton Pianos, 
601 Wasminetow St., Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
Catalogues on application. cow 


PROVERBS. 


Dr. M 
Normal School the students 


[At the request of pal of Potsdam 
ied i 
list of proverbs as in common use tn 


York :) ( Concluded.) 


Those who live in glass houses musn’t throw 
stones. 


To be troubled in your trouble is to make 
your trouble double. 

Think twice before you speak. 

The last straw breaks the camel’s back. 

The straightest stick is crooked in water. 

The pitcher that goes often to the fountain 
is broken at last. 

There is good luck in an old shoe. 

The loud laugh proclaims the vacant mind. 

The more haste the less speed. 

’Tis hard to swim against the stream, 

Time is money. 

The pen is mightier than the sword. 

The longest road has a turn. 

There are just as good fish in the sea as ever 
were caught. 

The last drop makes the cup run over. 

The longest day must have an end. 

The more the merrier. 

There are teeth of pearl in the head of a 
dead dog. 

The face is the mirror of the heart. 

The darkest hour is just before dawn. 

They always talk who never think. 

There is always room on the top shelf. 

There is luck in odd numbers. 

They laugh best who laugh last. 

There’s a good time coming. 

To err is human, to forgive divine. 

They laugh who win. 

The still pig drinks the swill. 

The arrow flies highest aimed at the sun. 

The race is not always to the swift. 

There are two sides to every question. 

There’s a first time to everything. 

The older the tree the harder the bark. 

There is nothing new under the sun. 

Time once lost can never be regained. 

Troubles never come singly. 

Truth is stranger than fiction. 

The sweetest wine makes the sourest vinegar. 

The more we have the more we want. 

Those who save a little never want. 

There is no‘fool like an old one, 

Well begun is half done. 

What is worth doing is worth doing well. 

Where there’s a will there’s a way. 

When a thing is well done it is twice done. 

We never miss the water till the well runs 


dry. 
"What can’t be cured must be endured. 
What man has done man may do. 
While there’s life there’s hope. 
When the cat’s away the mice will play. 
When much is given much is required. 
Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise. 
Whistling girls and crowing hens always 
come to some bad end. 
Wait not for dead men’s shoes. 
What goes over the devil’s back goes into 
his belly. 
Waste makes want. 
What is food for one is poison for another. 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 
Variety is the spice of life. 
You can’t touch pitch without being defiled. 
You can lead a horse to water but you can’t 
make him drink. 
You can’t put new wine into old bottles. 
You can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear. 
You can’t catch a weasel asleep. 
You can’t make a whistle out of a pig’s tail. 


A New Evangelical Monthly. 


RRADY MAY 2. 


Conducted a of Eminent J. SAN- 
DERSON, D.D., Managing Editor. 
Devoted to sermons, lectures, Biblical comments, 
questions of the day, prayer-meeting talks, Sunday- 
school cause, mission work, etc. An aid to pastors, help- 
ful to church workers, and invaluable to families. 


CONTRIBUTORS: 


J. H. Vincent, D.D., 
Bishop 8. Fallows, 

R. D. Hitchcock, D.D., 
J. M. Buckley, D.D., 

C. 8, Robinson, D.D., 
William Ormiston, D.D., 


SPECIAL 


Jobn Hall, D.D., 
William Taylor, D,D., 
Thomas Armitage, D.D., 
O. H. Tiffany, D.D., 

J. L. Withrow, D.D., 

©. Potter. D.D.,; 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of “Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics 
Sciences, and Modern 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


For the College Calendar, containing fall par 


ALL 
OR FREEMAN, President 
A REAL 


CURE. 


There is only one, and that with simple name, 


"My skin, which has been covered with scaly sores, 
has become clean, smooth, and as a lady's. My 
hands were covered with little dry scabs. T' have 
disappeared,and I’m better than I have been for twenty 
cong Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure.—A. N. Noble, 
ima, N. C., July 3, 1882, 


ternal treatment at same time, and it makes the skin 
white, soft, and smooth. It contains no poisonous 
drugs. $1, at any first-class druggists.’ 


>KIDNEY-WORT 


HAS BEEN PROVED 
The SUREST CURE for 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Kidneys, Liver and Bo 


cate that you are a victim? THEN DO NOT 
HESITATE; use Kidney-Wort at once, (drug- 
speedily over- 
come the disease restore healthy action. 
For complaints peculiar 
and weaknesses, Kidney-W ort is unsurpassed, 
{|e it will act promptly and safely. 
brick dust or ropy deposits, and dull 
pains, all speedily yield to its curative power, 
** My friend, E. C. Legard, of this city, used to be 
Disease. Kidn 
Wort cured him.”’—Jas, M. Kinney, Alle- 
ghany City, Pa., Aug. 22-82. 
for all diseases of the Kidneys and 
It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. 
malaria, have the chills, 
are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney- 


- Does alame back or disordered urine indi- 
gists recommend it)and it will 
and 
Ladies. to your sex, such as pain 
e Either Sex. Incontinence, retention ofurine, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $1. 
drawn donble from painful Kidney Dresgie, ey- 
-KIDNEY-WORT | 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
Malaria. If you aresuffering from 
Wort will surely relieve and quickly cure. 


In the Spring tocleanse the System, every 
one should take a thorough course of it. 


41l- SOLD BY DRUCQISTS. Price $I. 


-KIDNEY-WORT 


* I’ve gained 20 lbs in two months,” writes Mr. J. C. 
Power, of Trenton, Ills. (Dec. 2-82), and am « well 
man. I suffered with liver disorders since 1862, Kidney- 
Wort cured me.” 

Strong words from a New York clergyman: “I 
unhesitatingly recommend Kidney-Wort. It greatly 
benefited me,” says Rey, C. E. Kemble, of Mohawk, 


N.Y 


-/FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has everj,. 
ualled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a 

. Whatever the cause, however obstinate] 
case, this remedy will overcome it. 


PILES. plaiat very. apt to be 


| PRICE 


‘For 12 years,” writes Lyman T. Abell, of Georgia, 
Vt., “1 fonod no relief from piles, until I tried Kidney- 
Wort. Jt has cured me.” 


$72 #12. day home enally made. Costly 


Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure consists of internal and ex- | P®y 


NEW ENGLAND 


Bureau of Education 


Tue BUREAU oF EDUCATION 
« has gained a national reputation, and is now pat- 
rontzed many of the best schools, public and private, 
in every State in the Union. 


This Burean has a large number of 
able and teachers, who are not seek- 
ing positions, but preferment. 


9) Hence School Officers have learned where to 
« apply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where register to find access to the best schools. 


This Bureau is under the management of a profes- 
e sional educator, who has spent ney ae in 
the school-room, and has devoted much attention to 
the school the ehers necessary qualifications. 


ress 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Hream Orncort, LL.D.: My Dear Sir, — There has 
always been one field of usefuiness unoccupied, so far 
as my knowledge extends, by any educational! bureau in 
in the country; viz, that of and 
ambitious teachers, already at work, in tering their 
condition, by bringing them into correspondence with 
employers ready to offer them better work and better 
j have reason to know tbat you have successfully 
occupied this field, and I congratulate you and the 
better class of American teachers upon the fact. 
Yours faithfully, R. M. JONES, 
Master William Penn School, 


Head 
Philadelphia, 1882. 


Circulars and forms of application sent /ree ae 
address. Now is the time to register for spring 
fall openings and vacancies constantly occurring. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 


402 tf 16 Hawley Street, eee 
DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 


Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 
COLLEGES. 

OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Opento bothsexes. Address the Hegistrar. 


OS ten COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE 
Oxrorp GEORGIA. 

Emo College was organized in 1887. It is located 
ina ion (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are s . For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arrious G. 
Havaoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six courses of 
Study. For ladies and Expenses, $123— 
$192. New Buildings. Gro. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 44 


LOCUTIONIST AND READER. Watrtsr K. 
Fosxs, author of Zlocution Simplified 147 Tremont 
cor. of West 8t.. Boston. 408 y 


ASS. INSTITOTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston, 
Entrance ons, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 zz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


{INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, . A home sgool of excellent advantages. 
Address C, BRAGDOnN, Principal. 46 


INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rey. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized half the States in the Union, 
E. H, BARLOW, A.M., pal. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For © or information, at New 
tain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 a= 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 

lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. ‘or circular and further particulars apply at the 


1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
Fuons, Acting Principal, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
M. A Sexes. 


AT For Bot 
ext entrance © ination, Thursday, Sept. 6, 1883, 
BE. H. Russet, Principal. 


\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
of study, tw 
course 0 years. 
waned Ooures for epecial of Address, 
for Circular or information, J. 0. GREENOUGEH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


. De W D.D., C. F. Deems, D. D., & others. 
Ilinstrated with portrait of Dr. KE CREAT CU RE The next term will begin with entrance examination 
John Hall and a view of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian rs) on Wednesday, 5, 1683. For circulars, etc., ad 
Charch. Price per copy, 25cts. Yearly, $2.50, Send FOR dress Mise ELLEN " 
for special club rates and premiums. E —R-H-E-U-M- A-T-+-S-M— { TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Aa Agent Wanted fn every con ton. F Both Sexes BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
E. B, TREAT, isher, As it is for all the painful diseases of the|t address the Prin. A. G. BovpEx. A.M 
422 Broadway, New York. KIDNEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 
It cleanses the pe of the acrid poison TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Sauum, Mass. 
: that causes the suffering which o For Ladies x 
GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, the vistime of Rhewmation oan, realise Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
worst f of this terrible TAT. ‘AL SCH WESTFIELD, Mass, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. and insert NORMAL Both ‘boner 
Rates. PERFECT = catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 
Best Goods at Lowest PRICE, $1. L2qup OR DRY, gop BY DRUGGISTS. 
Send “ be sent by ‘ 
Ww. HOLBROOK WHLLS, RICHARDSON & Burlington Vt Providence, 
ARD| “1 had habitual costiveness, pain in the back and ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
LARGE SET SAMPLES, now design Reports, to |rheumatiam,” writes 8. J. Scott, Burlington, Vt.,|(J Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLAM, A Muy 
teachers; (stamps). Puaxix Pus. Co.,Warren,Pa. Kindey-W ort has cured them all.” Kast Greenwich, R. 63 


| 
| 
| 
re - on = 
| 
| 
‘HEART TROUBLES: — 
: 
@ cures all kinds of Piles even when physicians 
@'and medicines have before failed. 
$] 42 tart you have either of these troubles _ 381 _ 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVII.—No. 23 


"HARENESS’ STANDARD LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Just the Book 


ADAMS, MAss., Feb. 3, 1883. 
Harkness’ Revised Latin Grammar has been in use in 
our high school since last fall. I ard it as a very 
superior work both for instruction and influence, 
W. P. Beoxwira, Supt. of Schools. 


AUBUBN, MB., March 12, 1883. 
At the beginning of this year the committee put 
Harkness’ Latin Grammar into the sub-janior class in 
place of Allen & Greenough’s which we have been 
using. Iam glad to say that it more than meets our 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


for Beginners. 


expectations. The excellent arrangement of the book, 
the conciseness of its rules and definitions, and its typo- 
raphical excellence, make it the best Latin grammar 
or inners with which I am acquainted. 
Gro. C. PuRInGTON, Prin. of High School. 


SuFFI8LD, Conn., Feb. 5, 1883. 
We use it in the Connecticut Literary Institution for 
the reason that we consider it superior to any other 
elementary Latin grammar for our class pu . We 
have given it a fair trial and cordially recommend it. 
M. H. Samira, Prin. Conn, Lit. Inst, 


York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


COOD LITERATURE: 


ves the best articles from the English periodicals; reviews of the leading new books, with extracts from 
i literary intelligence, and questions and answers on a multitude of topics relating to books and reading. 


It 
them; 
“One of the most valuable of our weekly literary 
journals. Its selections made with excellent jadgment 
and its criticisms of curreat literature crisp and satis- 
factory.” —Owr Continent. 
“It is very good every week.” — The late J. T. Fields. 


Send 10 cts. for three Specimen Copies. ER™Canvassers wanted in every town, and the mos! liberal induce 
TME GOOD LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO., 18 & 20 Astor PI., N. ¥. 


ments offered. 


Au Eclectic, Literary Weekly. 
Subscription Price, $1.50 a Year. 


It is likely to become one of the most important liter- 
ary ournals in the country.” — Boston Kven’g Traveller. 

‘It conteins each week a most admirable condensa- 
tion of what is being done in the entire world of let- 
ters.”"—Southern Churchman. 


New-England School Book Agency, 
A. S. BARNES & CO. 


GERMAN BOOKS, 
By James H. WormAyn, A.M., Pu.D. 
Chantadugua, First and Second Book. 
Elementary and Complete Grammars. 
Elementary and Collegiate Readers. 
German Echo (Conversation) and Copy Books. 
Address HENRY B. CARRINGTON, Gen’! Agent, 
420 32 Bromfield Strest, Kosten. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Importers, 

810 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 

Have recently published 
bles fer @ualitative Chemical Anal 

Tenn an lp uctory Chapter on the Course of Anal- 
sis. By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
American, from 11th German ed. Edited by 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50by mail, 


ee Our various covering every branch 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any of 


the world who will furnish his address. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 
Worcester’s New Spellers, 


fee. SChool Room 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin Sq., New York. 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “‘THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 
introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 

Cepyright sales fer six menths, 32,542 
volumes. 

Thirty-seven volumes now ready, including all the 
Plays except 7itus Andronicus. Send for circular. 

A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston. Mage. 


Wall Maps 


y 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO,, 


416 15 Bromfield st., Boston. 


&c., &c., &c. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & CO., 
47 Franklin 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


87 Franklin 8t., BOSTON. DUBUQUE, 10WA. 
PARKER & MARVEL’S 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 


In Parts, 15 cents. Complete Book, 30 cts. 
ORLANDO LEACH, New York. Agent. Bostf 
734 Broadway, 


OLABK & MAYNARD, 134 


Andersen’s Historics ard Beaders; 
Leighton’s Mistery of Heme; 
Theomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French 
Beed and Keliegg’s G Lessons in Eug- 
lish and Eigher Lessons in 

Hiutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

4+. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. L. SMITH 
151 Wabash Av,, Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUM 
SELECTIONS. 
Authors 304, Subjects 221, Quotations 13380. 
Edited by A. C. MORROW. 


12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.00 (post-paid). 


N. TIBBALS & SON, Publishers, 
124 Nassau New York. 


- 5 


J, L SMITH, & 


|SOWER, POTTS & CO., Priiadeipria. 


S| Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Liverature. 


COwWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem’'y Readers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books, PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield 8t. 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
GOOODRICH'S Child's History. NEW YORK. 
ROYSE'S American Literature, 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 

- 153 Wabash Ave. 

PPLETON'’S Young Chemist. 

CHICAGO. 


PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. 


CHARLES H. WHITING, 


(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 
School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St. Boston. 
Bpeclal attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 


Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks, 
ab’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewemith’s Englich Grammars. 

Pelten’s Uurivaied Maps. 

| Sheppard’s Constitutron. 


Peterson’s Science. 303 eow 


Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages. 


SESSION —~AMHERST, MASS. 


JULY & AUGUST, 1883 — EIGHTH 


The Eighth Session of the 
For board and rooms address Mr. 


College will commence July 9, and last six weeks. 
SAUVEUR, Fh.D., L1.D., Albans, Vi. | 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, . . PHILADELPHIA, 
Have established an 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 
For their Popular and Standard Edacational Publi- 
cations aad Works of Reference. 

For Descriptive Circulars,—terms for introduction 


examination 


405 tf 
MACMILLAN & 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 


Hluxiey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geo °9 1.10 
Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, -70 
Jeven’s El tary Le in Legic, -90 
Stewart's Lesseus in Elem. Physics, 1.10 


Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.35 
Bducational Catalogue sent free on application. 
1542z 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 
43 Bleeker St. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “sew vous, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. CO IER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown &vo, cloth, $3.50. 

OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 

PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
GOLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
Ge For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for 


4 vols. read P and $1.25 
~ of Atlases vols.) 780. to $25 


The EKlementa ence Series (30 vols.), 

The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.28 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 60 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 6.00 
Brackett’s for Home and Se 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 
Leffiingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.5 
Treland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, 75 


Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Se » 1.2868 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics,and 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.78 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.56 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. us. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. 7&5 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
ta the Publishers. 


NEW EDITION 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 


Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 
Late Superintendent of Schools of New York City. 


First Lines of English Grammar, Copy for exam., 25c. 
Institutes of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 50c, 
Grammar of English Grammars, 1100 pp., royal oct. 
Price in leather binding, $5; half mor., $6.25. 
WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 


421 56 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


HOW 
TO 


SAVE 
MONEY. 


National Subscription Ageucy 
Oldest of the kind im the U.S. 
Order all PERIODIOALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB Rarss. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates, 
A full line of SonEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price Lisi on 
application. School Supplies,all kinds, 
Address HENRY D. NOYES « CO., 
13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Maas. 


BANNER OF VICTORY. 


The name is not too presaming, although it belongs 
toa 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 


Sunday Scholars like what is bright, inspiring, tri- 
umphant, and they find it here, with the sweetest of 
sweet music, and exceedingly good words. A good 
book also for the prayer or conference meeting. 

(35 cts.) By ABBEY anp MUNGER. 


As the Convention season is at hand, Ditson & Co, 
call renewed attention to their three books, of quite 
uncommon beauty, and well qualified to lead the bright 
procession of Sunday School Singers. They are: 
LIGHT AND LIFE. (35 cts.) McIntosh. 
BEACON LIGHT. (30 cts.) Tenney & Hoffman, 
BANNER OF VICTORY. (35 cts.) 


‘* LIGHT AND LIFE”? bas an extra edition in 
Character Notes, for those who use that notation. 


Vecal Echoes. ($1.) By Dr. W. O. Perkins. 

Wellesley College Cellection. ($1). By C. 
H. Morse. Contain the best of uation and other 
songs for FEMALE VOICES, and are excellent College 
or Seminary collections, 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & C@., 


421 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
PorTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA, 
The Normal Readers. 
14 & 16 |Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Yatoral Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
Sharpless’s Geom. aad Trigonom. 
169 Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave., Gummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. |Greeley’s Political Econom 


Dickens’s Child’s History 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Murray St., New Werk, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY's GEOGRA PHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
IN ALGEBRA, 


For admission to 


Yale, Amherst, and Dartmouth Colleges 
Harvard and Brown Universities, 


— AND — 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
For 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, 13 cts. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


408 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


DANA'S TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY, based upon the system 
of Mineralogy by Prof. J. D. Dana. mbracing an 
extended Treatise of os raphy and Physical 
Mineralogy. By Edw. 8. a, Curator of Mineral- 
ogy, Yale College, with the codperation of James D. 
Dana. Illustrated by upwards of 800 wood-cuts and 
one colored plate. Revised and enlarged edition. 


In this revised edition, the chief additions are con- 
tained in four supplementary chapters, covering about 
fifty pages. Of these two are devoted to descriptions of 
new instruments and methods of research in Chryata!- 
lograpby and Physical Mineralogy; and the others to 
brief descriptions of the minerals recently announced, 
and a concise statement of important new facts in re- 
gard to the characters or occurrence of old species. A 
number of new figures are introduced in illustrations of 
these subjects. The work has been re ed; and a new 
index, much more complete than the former one, has 
been added. Published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


New York. J. W. & Sons’ New Dencrip. Catalog gratis. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


on receipt of the Introduction Price. 


A New Political Economy, 


b 
Industrial Univ. Monge 


facts and ideas by dia 
their proper places an 
practical parts of the science. 12mo, 
Kidd’s New Elocution. 

A Revised Edition of “Kid's 


troduction price, $1.00. 


137 Waiaut 


OINCINAATI, 


The work contains some 
The new and clear division of the science; 2. The 
ams; 3. Tabular synoptic 
relations; 4. Full discussion of the more 
cloth, 394 pp. Introduction 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Single Sample Copies for examination with a view to 


first introduction, sent post-paid 


Gregory’s Political Economy. 


M. Gregory, LL.D., Bz-President Dlinois 
features of striking ori Ue 
illustration of its elementary 
views exhibiting the topics in 
portant and 
price, $1.20. 


(Ready March 15.) 


Blocution and V ” 
greatly improve @ in the aclection of marten ocal Culture. 


Enlarged and 
12mo, half red roan, cloth sides, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


98 Bend Street, 
YORK. 


Hawley Street, 
BOsteon. 
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Map-cases, 
and 


